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of permanent funds within the entire control of 
the Society, that shall be regular—constant—never 
fluctuating and at hand when needed. Well how 
shall this be obtained? That’s the question—aye, 
and “that’s the rub” The State is in debt and can- 
not appropriate an adequate amount for the purpose. 
But she has an abundance of lands which she can 
‘spare. Let her appropriate some of them to these 
' institutions under such restrictions as prudence shall 
dictate, and thus establish a permanent and solid 
fund which shall be like a well of lifeto them, But 





| dies whirl is no touch to it. Confined as the stream 
is between two precipitous banks with an average 
fall of three or four feet to the rod for the distance 
of seventy five or one hundred rods; situated also 
as it is, immediately at the outlet of the Jake embra- 
cing as the Jake does, an area of some ten thousand 
square acres, which may be flowed if necessary, is 
no common power, be assured. And what adcs 
not a little to its beauty is the fact that the water of 
the lake and stream, is clear as crystal; it is be- 


i 


lieved, even, the celebrated Croton Water, recently 
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Agriculture produces @ patrrot mm the truest accepta- | will they use it prudently? Yes, what earthly mo- introduced into the city of New York at an expense 
tion of the word.—Talieyrand. 











MAINE FARMER. 


Agricultural Societies. 


The Maine Farmer copies our remarks upon! 


Hon. FP. O. J. Smith’s address, but does not ap- 
prove them. ‘The Doctor asks, “ Where are you, 
brother Severance ? Stick some where, and then 
talk like yourself.” To which we reply that we 
are, we hope, not in the habit of sticking very tena- 
ciously to any point till we have been convinced by 
discussion or reflection that we’ are right. That 
settled, we always mean to go ahead. Now, in 
tlis matter, we do not pretend to have sifted out 
the truth: We only threw out a few hints just as 
the ideas came uppermost. We certainly want the 
best course taken for the agricultural interes!, for 
that is certain to be the best for us, and the best 
for the State. More than three-fourths of our sub- 
scribefs are farmers. When they have plenty of 
money they pay us, and we get along pretty well, 
when thev don’t, we suffer. 

We have always thought it good policy for the 
Slale to appropriate something for the promotion of 
avricullural and mechanical science. We advo- 
cated the wheat and corn bounties at the time, but 


should not do it again. We believe there is a 
cheaper and better way of promoting agriculture. 


As we have said, we would keep op the agricultu- 
ral encieties, but not as a favor to farmers, because 
we do not believe that,asa class, they gain so much 
by it as those who are not farmers, since increased 
preduction goes to cheapen prices, Just so we 
would proteet mechanics and manufacturers by a 
tariff, not to give them superior privileges as a class 
but to induce a full proportion of people to engage 
in manufacteres and the arts. Who gains most by 
this? Isit the manufacturer? Oh no. Compe- 
tition brings his prices down. It is the farmer that 
gains, for competition in mannfactures lessons com. 
petition in his business, and at the same time makes 
a demand for his produce. In what we said !ast 
week we mainly designed to illustrate the popular 
etror, that whatever is doneto promote agriculture 
is all for the benefit of the farmers: and that is 
done to encourage manufacturers at the expense of 
the rest of the communitv, As to any thing the 
Stale Government can doin either case, we have 
notmuch faith. Washington is the only place 
where ‘he well-spring of both these interests car 
be reached. Ttis the tariff that affects them more 
than any other legislation can poss'bly do. 

As to grants of land to agricultural societies, we 


d) not know how it would work. Wonle it be bet- 
torthat each of these societies should become a 
lind-holdiog corporation, each with its officers, and 
avents to make sales, superintend @ ‘lements, &e.? 
Wonld not these agencies eat up half the avails ? 


Would not there he some risk of defaleation? On 
the whole, would it not be better for the State Land 
Avent to manage the lands, and the State appro- 
priate a sum in money to each society? What do 
you think about it, Doctor 2? As the bey said, when 
his father was giving hima whipping, “ Stop Dad, 
iet’s argey ! "— Kennebec Journal. 

Well then let’s arger. But let us stop and ar- 
range the preliminaries as the men of pistol-izing 
honor say, so as to know where we are and what we 
You say that Agricultural Soci- 
eties should be encouraged. So do we—there is 
no dispute between us on that point. The next 
question is, how? And here perhaps we differ. The 
present law is honorable to the State, inasmuch as 
it is a positive and tangible proof that the Govern- 
inent is willing to aid the several Societies ina 
substantial way, Wecontend that it is not the 
best way, because the appropriation depends upon 


are “argufying.” 


contingencies that render the amount fluctuating 
and uncertain, for the following reasons. 

Ist, because the statute provides, that as many 
dollars be distributed to each County as the Socie- 
ty or Societies shall raise, not exceeding three hun- 
dred. Now, unless the Societies receive a donation, 
which does not very often happen, they must raise 
money among themselves by a tax. Very well. 
Some yeas they can collect nearly all the assess- 
ments and some years they can scarcely get half as 
much. Here is one cause of fluctuation. One 
year they collect three hundred dollars of assess- 
ments and of course draw three hundred from the 
State, and can give a large variety of premiums. 
Next year some change takes place in “the times,” 
money is scarce and perhaps only one hundred 
dollars are collected—of course only one hun- 
dred are drawn from the State treasury, and the 
Society becomes cramped in its operations and ma- 
ny members become discouraged. 

This will inevitably be the ease, allowing th at the 
number of members in the several Societies re- 
mained the same. But they do not. Hence we 
have another cause of fluctuation. Some members 
die. Some move out of the county—some will take 
hold strong this year, full of zeal, and pay in their 
dollar, like men—next year something detains them 
at home during the show—and so the next and the 
next. Their zeal cools off—the collector duns them 
for two or 3 years’ taxes, which they have suffered 
to fall in arrears. It comes hard to pay over the 
money, and they have their names erased from the 
list. These are some of the causes which produce 
4 ontinual fluctuation in the amount of encourage- 
nent offered by the State. 

Again, it is in the power of the Legislature at any 
moment to repeal the statute and thus strike the 
whole into nonentity, and you know, friend Sever- 
ance, there are always those in the Legislature (for 
you have been there yourself enough to see it) who 
would glory-in it. Now what is the remedy? Why 
wlrat else ¢an be the remedy but the éstablishment 











tive can the Trustees and members of an Ag. 
Society have to do etherwise? It is no new thing 
for an Agricultural Society to have a grant of land 
froma State. If you consult the statutes of our 
old mother Massa., we think you would there find 
a record of some of ny, dome ing in . Maine being giv- 
entothe Agricultari] Society, and if you search 
the records of that Society you will find that they 
now have a permanent fund, the income of which 
enables them to keep up an interest in Agricultur- 
al matters both honorable and profitable. Why 
then shouid Maine withhold “ more than is meet ?” 
Why should she play the niggard—and, as_ our old 
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| ing at the bung?” Let her deal liberally with her 
| children and her children will grow strong and be 
| @ ready and a sure help in time of need. 

| —-Cae— 

Hemlock Browse for Sheep. 

| Sheep, as well as all other domestic animals, like 
green food in the winter, and indeed, the more they 
can have of a heavy and succulent nature, the better 
they wil! come out in the spring. It is a maxim 
| with one of our oldest and most experienced wuol 
| growers that sheepshould be filled once per day 
with something that they will eat. They are rather 
capricious in their appetites. This capriciousness 
depends very much upon the weather. When it is 
severely cold they will eat almost any thing with 
Common bog hay is then greedily sought 





avidity. 
after. 
thawy, they are more dainty, and will turn from the 


perhaps the day before. Hemlock boughs, we be- 
lieve, are never refused by them, until they become 
somewhat tough in the spring of the year. They 
tritive. 
pitch pine, will find them as good, or better than 


of the turpentine order are good, but we have never 
tried them, and cannot speik, therefore, from any 
experience of ourown. ‘Those who have a smal! 
supply of hay will do well tofurnish a good supply 
of browse, and those who have plenty of hay should 
also furnish them with a good supply of browse by 


way of treat. 





es 


mer Se-- 
Artificial Manures. 


which are made without the aid of animals. For a 
few years past the attention of Chemists has been 
directed to the analysis of manures—of soils and of 
crops, and the results have been of great benefit to 
the farming community. 


to direct us in the search for materials which con- 
tain or will afford, when subjected to chemical ac- 
tion the same materials. 

The vast store-house of nature is full of materi- 
als which may be eonverted to first rate manure by 
merely putting them into a situation where the 
chemical changes—the combinations and recombi- 


rules for coaverting it into the same material as 


apply it would render every farm full of fertility and 
luxuriance. A Mr. Bommer is making some noise 
among agriculturists of Connecticut and the mid- 
dle States with his mode of bringing on fermenta- 
tion in a short time. 

He has patented his mode, and of course it is not 
made public ; but he brings such respectable testi- 
mony in regard to the practicability of his plan that 
there can be no doubt of the truth of his assertions, 
W ould it not be well for the Agricultural Societies 
of Maine to do something towards introducing his 
method among us ? 


ne 1) 
Enfield. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Having recently spent a day 
and a night in Enjield, a new town of this State 
about forty miles above the city of Bangor on the 
east bank of the Penobscot, and supposing that your 
readers may be interested to near something of the 
town, a few remarks are appended to their special 
behoof and benefit. The object of the journey was 
to explore a section of land situated in said town. 
From place of date, aftera pleasant drive through 
the village of Great Works, Old-Town, Milford, 
Sunkhays and the towns of Greenbush and Passa- 
dumkeag, (M. J. K. and myself) arrived towards 
evening intownand put up at the house of Mr. 
John Elkins, formerly of Gilmanton, N.H. The 
part of Enfield bordering on the river is laid out in 
lots of about one hundred acres each, and the part 
laying towards Cold Stream Lake is mostly laid out 
in sections of a mile square (640 acres) each. Mr. 
John Treat was the first settler who made a clear- 
ing in what is called Cold Streamsettlement. This 
was twenty years ago. His farm is at the foot of 
the lake and includes the privilege and village plat, 
of what is called Treat’s or Cold Stream Mills ; five 
miles from Passadumkeag Point and 6 miles from 
Lincoln, (or Mallanaweook, as it used to be called) 
village. Itis to be regretted that more of the abor- 
iginal names of places have not been retained. 
They are not only more musical, but they would 
serve to remind us of— ' uF 

ve Indian, whose untutor’d m 
Sinrchote dnateaatinas him in the wind.” 
The water power at Treat’s mills is one of the 
neatest imaginable. The one at your own beauti- 
ful village whereby the hundreds of the factory spin- , 





friend Hon. John Holmes used to tell us in the Leg- | 
islature, be eternally “saving at the spigot and wast- | 


But when the weather is more moderate and | 


same kind of fodder which they were very fond of, | 


are green, succulent, heavy, and no doubt quite nu- | 
Those who can obtain the boughs of the | 


the hemlock. Perhaps some of the other evergreens | 


The term, artificial manures, is applied to those | 


By ascertaining what are | 
the ingredients or essential elements of the manures | 
which have been found most active, we havea guide | 


nations may take plgce and the manure is made. | 
Dr. Dana’s discoveries in regard to muck, and his 


cow dung, are the result of such investigation—a re- | 
sult, which, if every farmer would study it out and | 


of millions, will not compare with it. The lake is 
in the bosom of a granite district, and such places 
give rise to the purest nectar that ever slacked the 
‘thirst of gods, men, or beasts. The road from 
| Treat’s mills to Lincoln village is a good iage 
road, hardly surpagsed by the militar rond tort 

ton. This way, that is,from the milis out to the 
| point, is not yet completed thron:zh that part of it 
located in the town of Passadumkeag. It will prob- 
‘ably be finished another year. This road will shor- 
ten the distance from Passadumkeag to Lincoln 
four or five miles, and is thought will take. in due 
‘time, the up-river travelling. By the river route 
it is eighteen miles ; by éhis it will be only thirteen, 
at least, so the writer was told. The soil of the 
‘town at the river is mostly an alluvial, and the back 
‘or lake land is mostly a primitive formation. At 
ithe lake there aresome good farms and farmers, if 
| we may judge from appearances. It is scarcely 
twenty years since the commencement of the set- 
‘tlement here, and yet some of the handsomest young 
| orchards any where to be seen, may here be found; 
‘especially those of Mr. Treat’s and Mr. Elkins. 
/Mr. E. who moved into town thirteen years ago as 
he told me, set out an orchard the same year, and 
last year made from the fruit of it a barrel gf cider 
the first made in town, and it is said to be the first 
'ever manufactured on the Penobseot waters above 
|Bangor. Mr. E. deserves the premium of a cider 
‘mill for it. This year he gathered one hundred 
bushels of apples from his young orchard. The cat- 
terpillar so much complained of elsewhere in the 
State, also made its appearance here and did much 
damage to the trees. Every thing about Mr. T’s 
_premises looked as neat as a pin; his buildings, his 
fences, lis tillage and mowing fields, in short every 
thing about him bore the impress of order and good 
He is deserving of much praise for his 


husbandry. 
public spirit and industry in advancing the interests 
of the settlement of Cold Stream. We intended to 
have passed a few hours with the good man at his 
dwelling, but the loss of his wife and the sickness 
of his family unhappily prevented. May the Lord, 
in manifold measure send comfort and consolation 
for this bereavement and affliction of his family ! 
|We called at Mr. Pattin’s the post-master of the 
| place, but he was absent. 

Whether the good people of Enfield 


» generally 












this fact may be, we hopethey may find their inter- 
est in doing so, and would cheerfully recommend to 
‘their patronage, the ‘Farmer and Mechantes Advo- 
cate, as the neatest and best adapted to their wants 
| Will they examine and prove it? Farmers should 
'certainly give their minds to reading and the study 
of publications devoted to their interests. Say we, 
let them see to it that they do. 

| After taking leave of our good host and hostess, 


‘to whom we hereby tender our best respects for 
| their hospitable and kind treatment during our short 
'stay with them,—we started between twelve and 
one o'clock P. M. homeward, and our faithful Jack 
‘returned us by the same rout we went, in good and 
comfortable order the same evening. 

| B. F. Wirzer. 

| Orono, ov. 22, 1842. 

—>— 

| Cure ef Cancer, Xe. 

Mr. Hotmes :—A few nights since at the Hal- 
lowell House in Hallowell, I was admitted to be 
‘in the company of one of those travelling Doctors 
'which are plenty in these days. He informed me 
that he could extract a cancer in four hours and 
| produced a great number of certificates that he had 
| done it, but did not inform me how it was done. He 
‘shew me a phial containing a liquid substance, 


perhaps a spoonful, which he said was sufficient for | 


\three cancers. He alsostated that angle-worms 
collected and put into a glass bottle and hung up 
outside of a house in the sun in warm weather would 
|disolve and become an oil in a few days, which 
| wotild be effectual to cure stiff and shrivelled limbs, 
caused by rheumatic affections, or otherwise. He 


stated that the hollow horn or horn ail in cattle 





jas faras that was hollow, and then split the tail 
two inches or more in the pith as he called it, which 
I took to be the center of the tail, then place in the 
split a piece of onion and bind it up. He stated 





certain cure for the spine complaint. 
as I am in this matter. E. W. 


Winthrop, Dec. 9th 1842. 
——— 
Wolves. 


pearance in this quarter, and are making sad havoc 
among the sheep. They made their first appear- 
ance, about Jackman’s and Boies’s, near Parlin 
pond, on the Canada road, early in the fall,and de- 
stroyed quite a number of sheep between there 
and the Forks of the Kennebec. A pack then 
came down the river during the night, destroying 
sheep wherever they could be fourd, and retreat- 
ing up river again, before morning. They killed 
several for Joseph Spaulding, Esq. of this town- 
ship, (who has a Sine flock of 140,) close to his door 
where he had yarded them, in order to secure them 
from their depredations. Mr. Goodrich, in the 
same neighborhood, and Mr. Webster, I also un- 
derstand, have lost several. About 40 have been 
destroyed in that neighborhood. Following down 
the river, through Moscow, the pack destroyed 4 or 


would be effectually cured by cutting the tail off 


Publish the above and the public will be as wise 


Mr. Hotmes:—The wolves have made their ap- 





ured. It is a little singular, that these 
instead of lurking about on the back part 
farms, towards the woods, should have taken 
n highway, and travelled from the Forks, 
‘ards, a distance of more than 20 miles. This 
been informed, is a fact—they were seen 
cked. 

old settlers in this region, inform me that 
Were unknown in the country about the up- 
jwaters of the Kennebec, until within a compar- 
y few years. It is supposed by some, that 
aves follow upon the track of deer, from place to, 
3 and that when the latter, are all destroyed, 
riven to a distant part of the country, the wolves 

LOW, Yours, &c. 
es ' Jasez D. Hit. 
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Canadz Thistles. 

Mr. Hotmes :—I have frequently heard it said, 

that bushes, thistles, &c., cut during the full of the 

/moon, in August, would be infallibly destroyed; 

| but never having faith in the moon’s influence upon 
/such matters, I have paid no attention to it. 

But as a little circumstance, happened under my 





observation, last summer, somewhat favorable to 
the theory of lunar infiuence, [ will give it for the 
benefit of “ all concerned.” 

Last summer I mowed a patch of thistles in my 
pasture, which had been mowed two years in suc- 
cession, without producing any favorable result 
Indeed, every mowing seemed to increase the thrift- 
iness and number of the thistles, and they spread 
with great rapidity. I paid no attention to the 
time when they were cut, either last summer, or at 
any of the previous mowings, except, tosee that it 
was done before the thistles were out of the blow. 
Passing the thistle bed, frequently, during the fall, 
[ wasagreeably surprised to observe that none of 
the stalks had sprouted—they all appeared perfect- 
iy dead. This circumstance, naturally J me to 
the question, why had this last cutting proved so 


randum, and [ found thatthe last mowing was per- 
formed during the full of the moon, in August. I 
know not but they would have died, this year, if they 
had been mowed at any other time. However, I 
guess that when I have any more thistles to destroy, 
I shall try and cut them about the full of the moon, 
in August. J. D. Hii. 


No. 1,3d Range, near Bingham: 
Le 


sey . - ail 

Divide your Pastures, 

Mr. Houmes :—Although the division of pas- 
tures, has been frequently urged upon your readers 
through the columns of the Farmer, in years past, 
yet, as doubtless you have many new readers and 
young farmers, who are not so well aware of the 
| importance of this subject, I would again call atten- 
tion to this point. {have 40 or 50 acres of pas- 
















Weiiifideni, gives a great deal more and better 
feed, than could be p@@sibly derived from it, if it 
formed but one pasture. Some may urge as an ob- 


deadly? Curiosity led me to refer to my memo-| 







ple of the other sex. How oficndoes the besotied | 
and even the vicious father owe to the wife of bis! 
bosom, to the affection which not all his faults cen | 
alienate, the means of comfort and the rescue from | 
the very pits of infamy; and to her children, to | 
their indus:ry and perseverance under the stern 
necessity which the 1nprovidence of their most nat- | 
ural protector has thrown upen them, how ofien is 
he indebted for an Indian somuner in the “sere ani 
yellow leat” of his mortal exisience! I repeat the 
proposition that the farmer has good fortune who | 


; 


} 


has a family of sons and danghters. Doubly fortu-| 
nate iz he who in a hfe of industry and cheertulness 
has taught his femily to be enterprising and dilli- 
gent. Such a man has it almost within bis own! 
power to command his own destiny. Sucha man, 


tage over the man of abundant means who depends 


ty encountered in carrying on a farm by laborers 
who hare ng especial iniere i petits and the 
. Le present, 
is that which deters from the mvestisent of capital 
in this business ; and this isa difficulty not easily 
to be surmounted in a country where the natore of 





ricultarist that his products will retarn bim the 
price he has expended in producing them. 


clean field not onty benefits the present cron, but 
saves the labor and promotes the growth of a fu- 
ture crop. A generous outlay in manure and labor 
for increasing the growth of this season invariably 
extends to the next and succeeding years and often 
doubles, trebles and fourbles the valne of the land 
on which that labor and expense ar: bestowed. The 
tact and talent of the good farmer is best displayed 
in the manner of making labor and expense per- 
form the office of present profit end the assurance 
of farure gain. 

With a commencement. of reguiar fields and bnild- 
ings adapted to the size and production of his land, 
ithe farmer should lay out his system of future oper- 
ations. These will depend not less upon the kind 
of soil of which‘his farm is composed than upon his 
position in relationto the market for surplus pro 
duce. A long and @ifficnit trinsport forbids the 
raising of those articles of produce which are sold 
near the cities, Great are the advantages to the 
farmer derived from a near and a certain market— 
30 great are these advantaves to the farmer of the 
North that every man should deire to see mechan- 
tes multiplied by the addition of thousands and the 
different species of profitable manufacture taking 
up the power of every waterfall. Our means for 
extending the arts and machinery of many trades 
and occupations are greater than those of any oth- 
er people. These means may create for the farmer 
18 good a market for his eurplus as can be found in 
the great marts of commerce. 

The heavy produce of farmers bears a different 
prce depending upon the position. Hay that sells 
for twenty dollars a ton in a market town often 
bears not one fourth the price at a distant poim 
where there is no regu'ar demand; and in the most 
of our market towns the difference in price is us 
ually the expense of transport, The distant farmes 
from necessity is obliged to pursue a different course 
from the farmer near to a market, His plaa of 
management must differ from that of the firme; 
near the market, who has manifestly over him the 
advantage, 


The mountain region of the north country is best 





1 ‘atnral con- 
sequence of rearing animals; and butter, cheese 
and meat must always be staple articles, whose va'- 
ue cannot be much depricitied by disiance from the 
market. Every improvement which brings the far- 





joction, the expense of fencing; but with me, the 
extra feed well repays the extra fencing. 

As much new land has been settled by young 
men within afew years, and as I trust, both for 
your sake and theirs, that you have manv subscri- 
bers among them, I will give my plan of fencing 
pastures. Havingseen the clearing of all my pas- 
ture land, it has been less labor for me to fence it, 
than tho’ it had been old pasture. Clearing up 
about 6 acres a year, I have fenced each “chopping” 
by itself, from the materials which grew on the 
ground. A tier ofthe Mrgest logs is laid at the 
bottom, and witha couple of cedar or spruce poles 
on top, makesa strong fence. Thus, the land is 
fenced with but little more labor, than would be re- 


quired to pile and burn the stuff. J. D. Hinn. 
i \ 


Mr. Hill's Address, 


Before the Agricultural Society of Franklin County, 
Maine, Oct. 13, 1843.—{(Concluded.) 

In the management of the farm by the man of 
ineans, { am bold in asserting that it ts just as eary 
to make profit as loss froin the cuhivation of the 
earth, True it is, in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, that “man is made to mourn”—that the best 
calculations are liable to be thwarted—that seasoue 
favorabie to the husbandman sometimes fril—tiar 
beast and unseen insectsand wofims may cut off his 
| rising crops—that frost and mildew and blight may 
| destroy his fairest prospect ; yet,as we are prom- 
ised that ‘seed time and harvest shall never fail.” 
we may calculate that well-directed efforts will, as 
a general principle, produce the desired result. In 
the management of the farm, as in all the events of 
life interesting te our welfare, we should leave 
nothing to contingency that may be made certain. 

As the man of abundant means finds it to be his 
interest to secure his fields with a safe enclosure, 
so he will make the most of the ground that has re- 
ceived the incipient preparation. To manage. the 
fields by extraciing successive exhausting crops that 
shall give to the labor Jess and less return, will be 





that, split onions, roast them by the heat of|te render useless those first expenditures which 
the fire and bind them on to the spine every other 
night for severn! nights when going to bed, was a 


looked to the permanent ose of the land. A stone 
wall ora hedge row that will last for ages can be 
of no use to grounds that have become barren. 
Need we resort to examples to prove that the 
land which gives the greatest present profit is the 
land which 1s kept in the heart to produce a great- 
er succeeding crop? Our very best and richest 
lands may produce a present profit in an exhaust- 
ing crop: ovrrich allavion may be plowghed and 
cultivated in crops of the small grains, as oats and 
harley, until they become so exhansted that the pro- 
duee will not pay for the labor : but in this whole 








process we may not obiain sufficient crops to pay 
for the value extracted fromthe soil. Pursuing a 
different course —feeding this land generously with 
manures at stated periods, we may get back in the 
added crops more than than the extra cost, and leave 
the land after occupying it 9 series of years better 
than we found it. 

That farmer has good fortane who has a family 
of sons and daughters—more fortunate than he 
who has sons or danghters alone—ard both general- 
ly more fortunate than him who has neither : great- 
er than all isthe destitution of that farmer who has 
neither wife,or sons and daughters. The child who 
haz been tanght the fifth commandment from habit 
respects bath father and mother: the intelligent 
child is most influenced by the example of that pa- 
rent who discovers the greatest good sense and 
whose examples the sentiment of the circle in w hich 


the family moves best approves. To virtuons moth- | ze 


ers are the present generation nore indebted for 
their better habits and manners and for their high- 





5 sheep at nearly every farm, where the flock war 


iner a nearer market for these raises the value of 
[his farm. There remains to be opened in New 
| England andin New York extensive tracts of moun- 
tain land as good for grazing as any that have yet 
been occupied, and as profitable for their produce 
asthe best wheat lands of the western country. 
The region ef New York westerly of Lake Cham- 
plain is yet a wilderness, whicd until the recent ge- 
ological survev had even shut out the knowledge 
uf her mountain locations. The state of Maine has 
a lurge territory of similar soil; and New Hamp 
shire and Vermont, both small in their whole ex 
tent have thousands of acres unimproved that might 
furnish stronger inducements to our enterprising 
young men than the extended fertile prairies and 
bottom of the West. The management of these 
lands to the new settler who has the means of pur- 
chasing and clearing them is simple and easy. 
Most of our mountain lands ere fit only for pastur- 
aze: they are sometimes mowed for a few years 
after the firstclearing. Properly treated as pas- 
turage, the rich feed upon them will continne to 
grow without sensible diminution many years. | 
have known and marked one of these pastures more 
than fifiy years, owned and occupied by one family 
who haveannoally driven their catile to it thirty 
‘niles, Tt has never, to my knowledge, been over- 
stocked so that the cattle gnawed the ground for 
sustenance —it has never been ploughed or mauur- 
ed other than with the droppings of the cattle upon 
it; but ‘t iz more productive in feed now than it 
was forty-five years ago, because from its recent 


it which have since been driven away vy a little 
care in mowing them down at the proper season. 
Soon alter the clearing of this land took place it 
was enclosed with a common stone wall at the cost 
then of not over seventy-five cents a rod: that 
same wal!, with the annual mending up of the gaps, 
has stood the whole of the time, and answers now 
the intended original purpose. 

More valuable to a resident than to the nonresi- 
dent is the mountain pasture such as I have de- 
scribed : its continued production may be kept up 
simply by omitting to over-feed it, Successive 
seasons of over-feeding will greatiy injure, if not 
destroy it. 

Connected with the uneven mountains, lands of 
more easy cultivation are often found. The vallies 
between the higher hills frequently present extend- 
ed plains and richer alluvions The plain lands of 
lighter soil in the interior have commonly been 
considered of little value for cultivation: a better 
acquaintance with their properties, deeper plough- 
ing and more thorough cultivation, begin to raise 
them in the estimation of good judges. The a'lu- 
vion grounds have always been considered of the 
firat value ; and the best farms were for years oc- 
cupred for the cultivation of the bottoms or inter- 
vales, while the higher lands all around were suf 
fered to remain in forest which on clearing discov- 
er strength and fertility at least equal to that which 
was alone ihe favorite. 

The mountain farmer realizes his profits fiom 
the cattle, sheep, horses and swine—the meat, the 
butter and cheese, which he anovally produces. 
In the higher prices of later years this class of far- 
mers have found great gains. Their success has 
in many instances surprised themselves— it has en- 
abled them to “fire sumptnously every day,” and 
to furnish their families with all the comforts and 
many of the luxories of life. A reverse In prices 
has perhaps been less diaastrous to them than to 
men of most other occupations. It has, however, 
been a vreat inconvenience ; but to the careful and 
provident man the change has seldom been ruinous, 

The grazing farms of the North are composed 
nerally of much land never to be touched by the 
plough. All that is to be done to this land is to 


in the management of his farm, has even an advan-| which seem to be exhansted in their bearing pro- 
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on hired service to carry iton. The great difficul- | 


ihe markets is such as not always to assure the ac- | 


In the management of tne farm the calculation | 
for the present year should run into the future. A | 
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and keep out the brakes and wild grasses and bush- 
es which naturally epring up. 

Pastures not too rongh for the plough inclining 
to sterility may be renovated without manure other 
than perhaps the use of a bushe! of ground plaster 
to the acre, plonghing and sowing to rye ahd Blower 
and feeding the ground instead of taking fay t 
grain crop. 

_ Attached to the mountain farms there are some- 
times bog meadows which torn out in their natural 


| State, at first large burdens of hay, diminishing in 


quantity and quality in sveceeding years. These 
meadows differ in their depth and quality of vegeta- 
vie mould: some of them have a surface of only 4 


| few inches—others have from two to twenty and 


more feet in depth, Many of these meadowe, 
perties, can be easily drained. The drains often 
lurnish @ convenient receptacle for the abundance 
of rocks in the way upon surrounding grounds. The 
vege the duchas ebase place 
18 Bupplied by nooks throtgh whic waters | @r- 
| culate may be valuable in the making of compost. 
| Send and gravel and even rocks carned on to sun- 
| ply the place of black soil taken away have on this 
land quite as moch effect as manure. The deep 
swamps drained and renovated—the upper or bog 
surface being carried off and converted toa useful 
| purpose, and its place supplied with sand and grav- 
el warmed and stimulated with compost manure— 
will become a never-fuiling mine of rich produc- 
tton to the farmer. The cold water springing 
from the edges, and the standing water upon and 
jend near the surface, must be drained off. Land 
which has stood for years in quegmire, thus drained 
and prepared, wil! become feasible to the plough. 

On such land I have seen corn and potatoes of 
ihe largest growth with less manure than is neces 
sary for a similar crop upon the best of highlands 4 
and with the spreading of light compost as a stimn- 
lant once in four or five years,and ‘he throwing im 
of the seed of clover and herdsgrass, these grounds 
may be made to vield during the life of the oldest 
man stecessive crops of hay that, consumec upon 
the farm, will continue to furnish manure for those 
uplands which must inevitably be exhausted with- 
ont it. 

In the recesses of the hills to the very tops of the 
| highgrounds which separate the waters of the riv- 
ers there are numerous sunken swamps or iInorasses 
which can be designated aeither as jand or water. 
Some of these, which have been damzned up in for- 
mer times by the ingenuity of the beaver, and re- 
tainiug their waters from natural ridges, may be 
easily drained. Treated in the manner I have de- 
scribed, they will become valuable at no very con- 
~iderable expense.—Swamp meadows and morass- 
es that cannot be drained, it is believed may be 
brougly into nse and profit. The wild rice of the 
Sonth and West, which not only feeds myriads of 
wild fowl, but is relied on as the means of susten- 
ance by the Indians, grows in the standing water, 
ind ts gathered in canoes from its surface. The 
cranberry grows and flourishes best upon swamps 
where the water overflows and stands the year 
round near the surface. Meadows that cannot be 
drained for cominon cultivation may be converted 
| intoeranberry fields. Cranberiies are uaed in all 
our cities and principal towns as a healthful condi- 
ment: these sel! from one to two dollars the bushel. 
A single acre of swamp has been known to give a 
crop worth a handred dollars, 

There is an advantage in raising fruits, especially 
the better kinds of apples, that ought not. to be ne- 


hints should plant one Ginotta Mae years de- 


lay. Good apples will every where sell. As anar- 
ticle of com:nerce they may become of an import- 
}ance to New England and the North that hres not 
| yet been appreciated. No other country produces 
such apples as ours: like our own winter ice, they 
; find a ready market in all the warmer latitudes. 
| The islands of Britain furnish no apples like those 
| of New England; and the wonderful application of 
/steam supplies the means of rapid transport from 
| the interior of our country to nations thousands of 
| miles at a distance. The management of the orch- 
ad I leave to be taught by more practical and bet- 
ter informed heads than my own, suggesting by the 
way that the orchard, whether of apples, pears, 
peaches or other fruits, can be expected to continue 
its produce without cultivation no better than the 
corn or potato ground; and that the farmer who 
raises sour and worthless fruits should at once be 
| taught himself, or employ some one who knows 
| how, to substitute good fruit with little labor. A 
| good apple tree at one bearing has produced from 
| ten to thirty dollars. The prudent farmer, who has 
| putend suitable for an orchard, will not long ne- 
| glect it. 

-The grazing farmer will adopt the best means of 
improving his cultivated lands. He may have no 
| land natural to hay, and of course be obliged to 
| cultivate that on which he raises the winter suste- 
‘nance for his catrle. There is a way, | am confi- 
| dent in stating, in which every farmer may first in- 
‘crease and afterwards continue to keep up his crops 
| of English hay ; and the same process will enable 
‘him to obtain the largest crops of Indian corn and 
| all the small grains, potatoes and other vegetables. 
| The better cultivation is confined to the smaller 
space of ground. After ground is broken from the 














clearings breaks and pollipod covered portions of| sward no cultivated crop should be taken from it 


| without the application of manure of some kind ; 
/andno manure should be put upon the ground with 
| a view of stimulating it solely for the crop of the 
present year. Forty loads of manure upon an acre 
inixed through the surface soil is a better applica- 
tion than the same forty loads upon four acres ap- 
plied to each hill of corn or potatoes as a stimu- 
lant for only this year’s crops. Inthe one case, it 
gives out the strength of the land without a full 
equivalent in the crop: in the other case, it gives 
the largest crop whic’ the ground can produce, and 
instead of exhausting makes the land better for 
succeeding cultivation. 

A single ample preparation of the ground with 
manure, in a series of crops, will answer for the 
land from three to eight years, according to the 
nature of the soil. The course should commence 
with breaking up from the sward and applying the 
whole manure in the first crop. Grounds which 
longest retain the manure and are slower to be 
stimulated or exhausted may go through the opera- 
tion of two years manuring—first with a smaller 
quantity of unfermented manure on the planting 
with potatoes, and the second year the more exten- 
sive application of finer manures diffused through 
the whole surface stirred by successive ploughings ; 
or lands may be broken ap and sowed With oats the 





first season upon the sward—to be manured for a 
sub-eqvent crop of Indian corn or potatoes. After- 
ward, in both cases, follows the laying down to 

se with a crop of wheat, oats, barley, &c.—mow- 
ing the ground one, two or more years—sometimes 
turning the lot to pasture for a year or more, and af- 
terwards going over the same system of rotation. 
Mr. White, a most enterprising and successful! far- 
mer upon Conneticut river in the town of Putney, 
Vermont, has for sevcral years pursued a ge of 
rotation—manuring and planting corn the first, 
sowing with oats and clover the second, taking the 
crop of hay the third, and returving to the manure 
and planting of corn the fourth years He would 
prefer the hay crop a second and even a third year: 
but he has found the ravages of the cut worm to ti 
corn have been avoided by the single crop of clover. 
Three fields of very light soil, manured to the extent 
of about twenty-five loads to the acre, treated in 











enclose it in permanent fences for which the mate- 





this manner, Mr. White has found to yield three of 
the largest crops with only one manoring, On 


er intelligence than to the instructions or the exam- rial is at hand—to omit over-feeding, to ersdicate , (hese three ficlds of twenty five ecreseach he has 
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porsued a most otat 

The example of Mr. White is ~ 
tion to the owners of light, sandy plain = on 
am quite sure that crops of corn ms a = 
easily raised upon this kind of land; an A - 
that a future improved process of culture wi A. 
us that grain, potatoes and hay mav come with as 
much certainty and with as little expense from this 
ground asany other. It is not true that the strength 
of manure leaches from this land: from too shallow 
ploughing the action of the eun may carry away the 
virtues of the manure in the surrounding atmosphere. 
with judicious cultivation all the goodness of ma- 
nures may be obtained from the lighter land: the 
action is quicker, and of course in any rotation of 
crops the retarn must be in a less number of years. 
We obtain the value of the manure to an equal 
amount in a shorter space of time. The difference 
in the expense of ploughing and hoeing, compared 
with the rocky fields of hard pan, is all in favor of 
the light soil—two acres of which requiring a8 little 
labor az one acre of the former in many old fields. 

It is ascertained beyond all question that gypsum 
or plaster of Paris is valuable upon almost all light 
Jands, whether with or without a hard pin under the 
vegetable mould. Where the subsoil is & flowing 
sand, if the ground shall be stirred deep with a sub- 
svil ploogh, so deep will form the bearinz soil; and 
it will make little difference whether there be a anb- 
stratum of rocks, a hard pan or what is generalty 
termed porous sand eighteen inches below the sur- 
face. An admixture of clay or clay marl,a gener- 
ous covering with compost manure into which lime 
or leached ashes shall be introduced, will create in 
all light lands, even in apparently barran sand and 
gravel, such soils as may always be depended on for 
crops. Such soil, being much more easily stimulat- 
e] than heavy clay lands, will give the earlier pro- 
duction; and if it does not last aa long from a single 
effective manuring, it does not require as much ma- 
nure, and it is worked with far less labor. 

I have for the last three years watched a piece of 
g'ound six miles out of Boston which was taken up 
by a kinsman of mine about eight years ago, and 
was when he began upon it a barren plain produc- 


le rotation. 
sagen ey fruitful of a 





ing on ten acres scarceiy sufficient to pastore a cow 
—an old field on which stunted hard pines had | 
grown in part, and where the cleared part had been | 
ploughed once in tour or five years to obtain an} 
annually diminishing crop of rye. 

al that could be had in the purchase—the widow’s | 
thirds of five adjacent acres, which could not be | 
bought, were hired for a series of years at a great- 
er rent than the value of all that had ever beep ob- 
tained from it. The lot of land was at no great el- 
evation above the Spy pond in Weat Cambridge, | 
Massachusetts, and was bounded by its shore on 
one side. After four years successful cultivation, 
my friend found his land so valuable that he con- 
cluded to inake an addition and fill in a nook of 
half an acre of the pond itself with sand from an 
adjacent bank. This was done to fill up the time 
of hired men when they had not full employment 
in making preparation for and cultivating the suc- 
ceeding crops. Incredible as it may seem, with 
the assistance of twoorthree hired men in sum- 
mer and the hands of some three or for females in- 
cloding the children of the family, this geatleman 
has brought the ground to that state of cultivation 
in which it gives him of a season in cash from four 
to five thousand dollars, or between two or three 
hundred dollars for every cultivated acre. A most 
profitable part of this ground is abont two acres of 
sirawberries, which give only one crop in a year. 
I visited this spot in the midst of the severe drought 
of 1840; and althongh the land all around it in the 
heat of July was parched and burnt up, here the va- 
rious vegetation, not yet ripened or taken away, 
was clothed in the verdure of spring. The straw- 
herrv bed had not yet quite done bearing—it had 
been preserved from the effects of drought by salt 
hay laid in between the rows and drawing and re- 
tringing moisture which was given to the aid of the 
roots of the adjacent plants. The salt marsh hay 
was used for the double purpose of covering the 
strawberry ridge in winter and assisting in its veg- 
etation in summer, beceming at the close of the 
season the best material for the compost heap. 


Two, three and four crops were obtained ina 
year from this ground. Manure was always ready 
to ho applicd to the precent crop. The preparation 
of the ground continued through the whole year. 
Onions sowed in the fall came out early in the en- 
suing summer, and afforded room for a crop of late 
potatoes, or beans or cabbages in the same season. 
Spinach taken off in March was followed by early 
peas: these gave place to potatoes, and to these 
succeeded English turnips in the same year. That 
all four of these crops might have time to grow, the 
one would be planted and coming out of the ground 
while the other was maturing. The ground shel- 
tered by artificial means facing the sun nearest 
the shore of the pond was taken up in forcing an 
early growth of various vegetables and plants, as 
peas and cucumbers, squashes, cabbage and toma- 
to plants, &c. At a small expense an apartment 
witha glass covering to be opened to the air in 
warm weather was constructed for the use of artifi- 
cial heat. But it was most remarkable to witness 
the success of vegetation upon that part of the pond 
shore that had been converted into land: the bot- 
tom was the flowing coarse sand of the Spy pond, 
and the addition was pure yellow sand of a finer 
texture from an adjacent bank. With this manures 
in no greater than usual quantities, was intermin- 
gled. The production from the made ground whose 
basis was almost clear pure sand was as great as it 
could be in any soil. The proprietor considered it 
more from the effects of drought, inasmuch as eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches in depth would carry it 
to the common level of the pond. 


The astonishing production of this portion of the 
almost abandoned Menotomy plains of forty years 
since seemed to be indeed a wonder ; but it is a 
wonder that is already becoming common in that 
vicinity. Other cultivated fields, from the same 
kind of land, are now frequent in the neighborhood. 
At first it seemed there was something in the Men- 
otomy pine plains peculiar to its near vicinage and 
level with the sea and salt water that would make 
it an exception to the pine plains more distant from 
the sea-coast and more elevated ; but observation 
has since convinced me that most of the interior 
pine lands are even better than the Menotomy plains 
were in their original state. 


There are pine and scrub-oak barrens about the 
city of Albany in New York, whose ster tity is 
equal to any of those in New England. About 
two miles out of the city more than twenty years 
ago the late Judge Buel commenced a farm upon 
no more than about sixty acres of these pine bar- 
rens, My first visit to this spot was about fifteen 
years ago: he had then made the whole of this land 

ike agarden. A small portion was appropriated to 
pasture : eventhis was in that high state of cultiva- 
tion that made one acre give the feed generally ob- 
tained from four acres. Eight orten cows for the 
dairy and two yoke of oxen were kept through the 
simmer on mowed green clover and lucerne: a 
single acre of the latter had been cropped three or 
four times before the first of September. Afterwards 
the Judge informed me however that he had aban- 
ed tha lucerne as less practicable than the clo- 
ver. The produce of the sixty acres in the com- 
mon crops of the farm, as hay, wheat, oats, Indian 
corn, potatoes, turnips and other roots, was immense 
for the amount of land ; but in aid of the other pro- 
fits was raised all the varieties of melons and garden 
fruits,as apples, peaches, pears and plums: and 
. much the most profitable part of this tarm was a nur- 
sery of fruit trees from which were supplied to the 
various parts of the country all the varieties of ap- 
ples pears, peaches, apricots, plum and cherry trees. 
e grounds about the house, the yards and arbors 

in no very expensive array, were almost what the 
fancy might paint as an elysium. The house of the 
ain and simple ; and the most graceful 

ornaments of the and study were the grow- 
; and flowers, looked upon 
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more distant lands. 
practical farmer, the first of his age 
in this —educated onmnenty to the me- 
chanical trade of a printer, but always pursuing ag- 
riculture and horticulture even when not regarded 
as his main business—as many will recollect died 
while on a journey into Connecticut for the pur- 
pose of addressing two agricultural meetings, when 
on his return three years ago. While mo — 
of a village newspaper in a river county of ive 
York Ba See the einate friend of the late Chan- 
cellor Livingston and Gen. Armstrong—two of the 
strong-talented statesmen of New York. Ee 
were both amatear farmers who have done muc 
for the improved agriculture of Dutchess, Columbia, 
Ulster, and the other river counties of the Empire 
State. Judge Buel was first attracted to the pro- 
fession which proved to be his “ oe passion 
strong in death” next to the fealty which he owed 
to the great Author of the Seasons, by the example 
and the instruction of a Livingston and an Arm- 
strong: and his first essay was in making a beauti- 
ful garden and parterre from an acre of the rejected 
barrens upon the plains of Kingston in the hours 
of leisure when the printing house did not require 
his presence. 
ot very far trom the residence of Judge Buel, 
and upon the same species of soil, is the Shaker 
settlement of Niscauna. The separate associations 
of families of these very extraordinary people are 
similar throughout the United States. With the 
same habits and manners and the same address, 
they are every where in advance of those around 
them in all the improvements and the arts of life. 
Every new invention in mechanics, the best ma- 
chinery for manufactures and for savi labor, the 
most recent and* most effective improvements and 
discoveries in agriculture, will be soonest found 
with the Shakers. While I have been preparing 
this essay a direction from the Niscauna_ brother- 
hood, for using clover for manuring land has been 
put in ny hands by an esteemed United Brother of 
the Canterbury family in my own neighborhood 
which may be adopted on every worn-out farm in 
the county that is capable of receiving the plough. 
So highly do the Shakers appreciate this use of 
clover with plaster, that they consider other manure 
all but useless in the renovating process: so true 1s 


Ten acres were | it that all land contains the most important ingre- 


dients for advancing its own fertility ; that, like the 
material for making bread inert in itself, the land 
requires but the “little leaven” to work it into use- 
ful action, such as shall enable it to multiply the 
fruits of the earth many fold. I present the recipe 
or invention of the United Brethren for the improve- 
ment of land written out in their own words as con- 


ing 
within his reac 
nish him the means of 
other acres. Suppose 
late he plants an ore 
ing it with 
ears ma 
than its present value. Suppose 
ing some useless swamp he shall the 
increasing his manures at the time 
verts it into a fruitful field. The swamp 
few years become of more value than 
whole farm. Suppose he shall turn some stream c 
water, flashing it over his mowing ground that m 
gives little increase: in this he may add to his hay 
crop four-fold. Suppose he shall gather the 
from a portion of his farm that is now drowned « 
by an excess of water and _how burnt out by 
drought operating on a soil moved only near 
surface, and deepen the upper vegetable mould by 
draining and subsoiling: he may by such a process 
create a value of ten for one. Or suppose he shall, 
upon a thin soil of sandy plain, by cultivation of 
clover and plaster, make that productive which now 
ives to labor but little reward how soon will he 
nd the bread cast upon the waters returning to 
him in atime when it shall be most acceptable 
A farm of fifty acres—and we know farms of less 
dimensions on which rich men have been made—a 
farm of fifty acres broughit into its highest state of 
production by the hand who has found the mears of 
improvement as he went along—would entitle its 
owner to the name of benefactor of his country and 
friend of his race. ; 
‘The Bta e of Maine possesses natural ad - 
ges over many other States of the Union. 
must altimately introduce within het rs go 
ter prosperity and wealth. Her more severe cli- 
mate will only tend to make her enterprise more 
sure. No State of the Union has so ready access 
to the ocean and so great advantages for commerce. 
Her long seacoast is indented with rivers and bays 
increasing the extest of her shores and extending 
her navigable waters into the very heart of her ter. 
ritory. The lumber trade and the fisheries have 
been her great business ; and to these her agricul- 
ture has been but too much sacrificed. Thirty to 
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choice fruit. That acre in five 
be to him a source of annual profit 
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forty years ago it was not calculated that Maine 
could ever become an agricultural State. Her poor 

est lands lay all along the sea-boar¢: the value of 
her interior {ands was hardly known; and in the. 
‘lumbering business it was common to carry hay and 
| grain and other articles for the sustenance of man 
and beast from the sea-board to the interior. 

| The troe condition of Maine, not yet fully disclo- 
| sed to the world, will appear in the fact that the 





taining a highly interesting principle important to) soil is more valuable the further you recede from 


be known by the owner of every poor piece of| the coast until you arrive not many miles from its | 


land. 
Directions for using Clover for mgnuring Land. 

“Tf your soil is poor and wants enriching for till- 
age, seed well with clover and timothy, when sown 
with wheat, barley or oats, and give it a good dress- 
ing of plaster. 
have it pastured until the following summer. In 
July turn in any kind of stock you please, and pas- 
ture it the remainder of the season. The next 
spring plaster it again, and turn in your cattle as 
you do in other pastures. In the fall, say October, 
turn over the land for another crop. The spring 
following harrow first lengthways the furrow: then 
sow your wheat, barley or oats, and harrow twice, 
crossing the furrow. 
sow your grass seed. Then follow the same _ pro- 
cess as before another two seasons; after which it 
is presumed your land will be strong enough to 
bear taking off two or three crops before it is again 
seeded. And by continuing a rotation of crops, 
say corn, oats, wheat or rye—then clover as before 
—it will be rather improved than otherwise, provi- 
ded plaster will produce clover on your land as it 
does on some lands in the State of New York. 

From four to six qnarts of clover seed per acre 
and four quarts of timothy do well in this case; but 
in seeding for mowing we should vary ( increase ? ) 
the proportion. 

From one and a halfto two bushels of plaster is 
about right for an acre. 

The plaster may be sown when the land is first 
eveded with elpver, or it may be omitted til! the fol- 
lowing spring? but as it is a protection to the young 
clover against drought, it is generally sown then 
and the following spring too. 

Which is preferable to pasture or plough in the 
clover, our experience does not enable us to de- 
cide.” 

On this last point it must be inferred that the 
ploughing in will sooner or more effectually effect 
the object than pasturing; but inasmuch as in the 
process of pasturing there is no loss of crop fora 
single season, so if by that process the land can be 
enriched, it would seem to be the better way of ac- 
complishing the object. 


In a desultory manner I have glanced at some of 


those prominent points which I consider essential 
to the pertect management of the farm. There is 
hardly a farm in the country in such a state of cul- 
tivation that something more may not always be 
done to it which will remunerate the labor. Every 


improvement adds to the wealth and the comfort of 


the owner. 

A farm, with adequate buildings for the security 
of animals and crops— 

—with good and permanent fences that will not rot 
and decay— 

—with fields underdrained and ploughed to a depth 
that shall retain all their strength to be thrown into 
vigorous vegetation : 

A farm in a compact body near to the place where 

its produce is wanted and from whence its manure 
can be furnished— 
—that can be thrown conveniently irto fields either 
for mowing, pasture or cultivation with the plough— 
—whose well tilled soil shall increase in fertility in 
every course of a judicious rotation of crops— 

Such a farm must be the most satisfactory prop- 
erty which a man of wealth, or good taste, as a lov- 
er of his species or an admirer of the beauties of 
Nature, can desire. 


Management of the farm by the young Man entering 
upon active life withno other property than his 
hands 
In the sale of the vast domain, the property of the 
governinent, payment generally at the rate of one 
dollar twenty-five cents the acre is required to be 
made at the time of purchase. The present pay- 
ment has been evaded in thousands of cases by the 
taking up and settlement of lands before they have 
been surveyed; and so strong has become the in- 
fluence and numbers of this class of settlers, that it 
has been a popular act of Congress to give pre-emp- 
tion rights for lands thus taken up. In New Eng- 
land, lands forthe first settlement have always been 
for sale on credit; and of the first settlers buta 
small portion of the pioneers of the forest paid for 
them before they were occupied. 


The want of abundant means has been one of 
those causes which have led to the exhaustion of 


many farms. The settlers have cropped and taken 
every thing from them as a matter of necessity— 
they were obliged to do it to enable them to obtain 
the means of present support ahd payment for their 
lands and other improvements. It is indeed extra- 
ordinary that so many of the first settlers of New 
England so well succeeded in raising themselves 
from a condition of debt and indigence to compara- 
tive independenee. 

Discouraging as it may seem to the man upon a 


worn-out farm who is yet in debt, there are ways of 


maragement by which he may relieve himself. 
he pursues a system of exhaustion—if he con- 
ttnues to labor year after year on land that every 
year lessons its production—he can but ex 
overty which must sooner or later drive him from 
is farm. But let him commence the work of reno- 
vation upon a single acre. If he cannot go forward 
with sll the i ements of the man of enterprise 


who has the aid of wealth, he can take hold of 


some one point at a time in which perseverance and 
industry will seldom fail to ensure snccess. 
There is often more gai 
in what is earned. 
pace with income: the man of small means some- 





times lives better and thrives better than the man of 
abundence. The farmer of stinted means who 


After harvest be careful rot to 


Before the -last harrowing 


pect that 


in what is saved than 
penditure naturully keeps 


northern line. As the country opens by extended 
s°ttlements, the land not yet entered upon will be 
found even better than the great portion of that 
which was earliest settled. Froma view of the 
map it would seem that a tract of the State of Maine 
fit for cultivation yet remains to be taken up and 
settled arly equal tothe whole extent of Massa- 
| chusetts proper united to New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. Thisbeaut:ful village, whose settlement ex- 
‘tends back hardly forty years, is proof of the five 
country in which it is located: we need only look at 





| the river ae upon its surrounding hills to be convin- 
ced that common incustry and perseverance must 
forever make ita garden. Ihave been surprised to 
find peaches and other fruits growing here which 
have been consideved as requiring even a warmer 
climate than the vicinity of Boston, situated one 
hundred and fifty miles south. Better Indian corn 
than I have ever seen at any previous exh/bition in 
| Massachusetts or New Hampshire was yerterday 
presented among your agricultural productions. 

The land that can perfect a crop of that larger eared 
corn may be relied on as a safe climate for agricn!- 
ture; and the far her north we goin the corn pre- 
ducing country, the better climate for a prosperous 
agricultural people. 

The beautiful soil upon your river at first proda- 
ces spontaneously, and will not be worn ovt in ma- 
ny years; butevenaere ifa constantly exhausting 
sys'em is pursued, the crops sooner or later must 
fail. It will be fortunate for the farmers of the 
county of Franklin if they cultivate their ~~ 
with a constant view of making them more uc- 
tive. Their superior soil willgwhen commerce and 
irade shall be bronght to that equilibrium to which 
an industrious and moral people cannot fail to force 
them, give them an advantage which will fully com- 
pensate for more favorable location of farmers near 
a market on poorer lands upon the seaboard. 

After all, even to the people near the seaboard, 
it will be found that the greatand permanent reli- 
ance of the State of Maine is on her Agriculture. 
They have found no stability and prosperity in the 
timber trade and in the fisheries; and necessity has 
forced them into Agriculture. An intelligent gen- 
tleman informed me on my way here, that twenty- 
five years ago there was not a productive farm in 
the then rich and prosperous town of Wiscasset. 
Revulsions in trade drove the laboring poor men in- 
to the cultivation of the ground upon the rock bound 
land; and in the space of a few years that town 
presents acommunity of independent farmers, who 
have made a handsome property in the improve- 
ment soil alone. Another gent. of Saco informed 
me when he went to that place some twenty years 
ago—and Saco is near the southerly line of your 
State—that it was not supposed corn would grow 
there as a crop to be relied on: he made the first 
experiment of producing at the rate of sixty bushels 
of corn to the acre by the due preparation of ma- 
nure and cultivation ; and on the second trial from 
a single half acre he obtained a crop as high as fif- 
ty bushels or at the rate of one hundred bushels to 

eacre. Iam extremely happy to be informed 
that the State of Maine will this year produce suffi- 
cient breadstuffs for the consumption of its whole 
population. And this is surely a great thing, con- 
sidering how many of her inhabitants are engaged 
in ships, commerce and manufactures and in the va- 
Po preparations of Jumber and the clearing of new 
ands. 

_ The severity of a northern climate will be no las- 
ting obstacle to the extension of agriculture up to 
your northern line. Cattle and sheep and horses 
and mules wil! always be the staple products of the 
more hilly and rough country ; and butter, cheese 
and wool go along with them as a natural concomi- 
tant. Jn the rich river valleys and upon the easier 
soil of the hills, wheat and corn and other grains 
will be produced with equal certainty and mach 
greater profit than in the great grain growing coun- 
triet of the West. We need say les at the pres- 
ent prosperity and wealth of the farmers in the in- 
terior of Massachusetts in the midst cf whom manu- 
facturing villages have sprang up—to the country 
from which many of you emigrated—to congratu- 
late ourselves in the conviction that ail of New Eng- 
land, of which the State of Maine embraces more. 
te-ritory than the other five States united, is destin- 
ed, in a steady march of industry and enterprise, to 
become the most independent and wealthy, as it is 
already the most intelligent and best educated com- 
munity on the known habitable globe. May the 
blessing of God, which rested upon our fathers, be 
ty Viton to their latest posterity.— Farmer’s Month- 


Remedy for Cattle Poisened by Cherry 

ur Tree 
Leaves.— The article in your paper marrating the 
loss of two cows in consequence of their eating the 
leaves and branches of cherry trees in a wilted state, 
called forth the fullowing 8 atement from a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance. He stated that one pint 
of New-England rom mixed with one pint of mo- 
lasses was a sure remedy for such sickness in gni- 
mals, Two cases rocently occured in Newborv- 
port in which this remedy was applied with immed- 
tate success. You are at liberty to use the above 
as you may see fit. You may place implicit confi- 
dence in word of the above gentleman, whose 
name is Charles Peabody, one of your subscribers 
ia this town. 

Respectfully yours, Curares O. Kimsans. 
P.S. One of the above cows was Mr. Pea- 

pin own cow—the other his neighbor's, He 
lived in Newburyport at the time.—Mass. 





a 
MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a cluss, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 


less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.— Everett. 


The Tariff. 
DUTY ON SALT AND IRON. 

Mr. Hotmes:--One would be led to con- 
clude from the manner in which this subject 
has been presented to us, that the protective 
duty on these articles, besides being oppres- 
sively unequal on the agriculturist, wasa 
heavy drain on the profits of his industry 
without promising any remunerating advan- 
tage. With respect to the manufacture of 
salt, perhaps we have no reason to expect 
any tariff would induce our citizens to at- 
tempt the manufacture of it. But admitting 
this to be the fact, may we notin some other 
way receive an equivalent. We have im- 
mense quantities of granite on our seaboard, 
also lime and slate, which, in the present de- 
pressed state of industry yield us no profit. 
They yield neither food, physic or clothing. 
And from this very fact, that granite &c. are 
not indispensable articles to support human 
life, (however useful) we find the demand for 
them in other States depend entirely on the 
state of business in those sections that most 
ueed them. Hence then, if there is any 
point on our seaboard where salt is exten- 
sively manufactured, a protective tariff wil! 
give a spring to this branch of industry. 
Now I do know that in some parts of Mass. 
many years ago the manufacture of salt was 
carried on to a considerable extent, especial- 
ly on Cape Cod. What the present condi- 
tion of this branch of domestic irdustry is at 
present! am unable to say. But whatever 
it may now be, a*protective duty will give it a 
new infpulse; and should the protective sys- 
tem give evidence of permanence, old works 
would be repaired, and new ones erected. 
This would produce an additional demand 
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the face of the soil as well fin the lowest valley of | 








Plough. | cient guarantee given, that all paper issued 


for lumber. And not only se, those haréey 
and enterprising inhabitants of that almost 
totally sterile region, (at least some parts of 


never believe. 


a moderate interest suffices. 


ble investment of property. 


J. H. Jenne. 
Peru, Nov. 1842. 
- — if 
Query ror ARITHMETICIANs. 


A hound one hundred and forty rods south of a 
fox-borough, discovers two foxes making off, one 


twelve miles per hour, he makes after the one run- 
ning northeasterly in a course between north and 


how long will he bein taking them. 
Readfield, Sept. 17, 1842. 
’ 


— We. 
Tue Wet Sweer Acarn. 
Mr. Houmes :—Having seen a number of at- 
tempts at solving the Question and not agreeing 
among themselves, I offer the following, if incorrect, 


E. 8. C. 


will show the error. The statement of E. S. C. is 
this, when the bucket is up the lower end of the 
sweep is horizontal with the bottom of the bucket, 
the well 22 feet deep. Ifwe simplify the enuncia- 
tion by changing it, it would be this. To find the 
hypothenusc of a right angled triangle having giv- 
en the perpendicular leg 32 feet and 20 feet distant 
from that leg, another perpendicular 15 feet, the an- 


nexed diagram wil] show the modus operandi. 
Cc 











n E B 
Making A.C 32 feet, A. E. 20 feet,and D. E. 15 








it) would find in that manufacture a_profita- 
ble employment for those aged and infirm. 
persons who are unable to pursue the more 
laborious employments, by which the citizens 
of that section of country get a living. We 
should find then, as their abillty increased 
with the increase of profitable employment, 
an ability to purchase more of the products 
of our soil, and thus a considerable addition 
made to their comfort and prosperity as well 
asours. The impulse given to iron manu- 
facture in Pennsylvania may produce similar 
results, and so we may say of many other 
branches of industry pursued at various 
points on our extended coast, and even in 
many countries far in the interior. Such are 
the facilities of communication between the 
different parts of our country, that any im- 
pulse given to industry in one section, is al- 
most instantaneously communicated through 
the whole. 

Though, as I have said, the remarks on 
the manufacture of salt will also apply to 
that of iron so farasthey are manufactured 
in other States; yet [think it is high time 
we looked on this custom in a different point 
of view. Itis a fact already demonstrated 
that Maine has immense resources in iron 
ore and every material necessary to the suc- 
cessful manufacture of iron, (excepting the 
application of sound common sense.) If then, 
we have one spark of honest amb.tion left, 
is it not highly important that we should 
make up our minds now, and say at once, 
Maine shall manufacture her own iron. Sup- 
pose we have to struggle a while with a duty 
somewhat burdensome, we can never expect 
so great an object effected without effort. 
And when shall we ever have a better time 
to begin? If there is one State iu the Union 
that has more reason to cling to the protec- 
tive system than any other, that State is 
Maine. It isa disgrace to us to whisper 
even a murmur about the advantages any 
other State receives from protective duties, 
when we have only to raise the palsied and 
withered arms of our own industry, te avail 
ourselves of the same advantages ourselves. 

There is also another point of view in 
which I wish my brethren of the Plough and 
Pitchfork to look at this question. It seems 
for some reason or other to be the policy of 
some of our politicians toexcite a prejudice 
against the manufacturing interests, as though 
the protection of our manufacturing interests 
was to be benefitted at the expense of the 
agriculturist. Now I have always believed, 
and the more closely I look at this subject 
the stronger the evidence appears, that the 
interests of the manufacturer and agricultu- 
rist is essentially one. What protects the 
interests of one should the interests of the 
other. 

A still Jouder note of alarm has been 
sounded against banking institutions, espe- 
ceally a United States bank. And indeed, 
I cheerfully acknowledge not without some 
cause. That many of these institutions were 
instituted by money borrowers, rather than 
money lenders, and without adequate securi- 
ty tothe public,& for the purpose of creating 
a fictitious capital for the purpose of specula- 
tion. The adequate security of which I have 
spoken ought to be a sine qua non in incor- 
porating all mouied institutions, and a suffi- 


feet. I put r—A. B. then by similar triangles | 
obtain this equation. 

A. Boor : R= A. C.: : r—20—E. B.: 1I5—E. D. 
multiplying the means and extremes of this propor- 


640. By transposition and subtraction the equation 
becomes 172—(40&r—%40—37.647=—to the base 
17 
of the triangle A. B. Now by the 47th of Euclid 
(37.647 ° +322 --2444,206609—C. B? the square 
root of which is 49-4094—C. B,. the length of the 
sweep a difference uf more than two feet from the 
proposer and others. The following seems to arise 
from supposing the end of the sweep when down 
will come into the same position as the bottom of 
the bucket when up. This does not follow, the 
top of the crutch is a pivot on which the sweep 
turns, and the arm from the top of the crutch tow- 


cle, but the end of the sweep will net come to the 


the cord of the circle. E. 


Mt. Ville, Oct. 14, 1842. 


_—<f>- ‘ 
French Strictures on American Policy. 


The American tariff is grievously com- 
plained ofboth in England and France, as 
virtua'ly prohibitive of many important arti- 
cles heretofore imported in the United States 
from either county. It is quiteclear that the 
British manufacturers will be great sufferers 
by it, and there is not a little clamor made by 
their paperson the subject. The French | 
papers are not a whit behind them, on that 
score; but their aminadversions partake also 
of a little wholesome truth, and are therefore 
sometimes worth considering upon. The fol- 
lowing remarks are translated from the Jour- 
nal of Debales by the Paris correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer, and gives a pret- 
ty correct picture of the whole matter, how- 
ever repugnant it may be to our vanity and 
our prejudices. 
“Every arrival from the United States 
tells of some new and strange tura (preipetie) 
in the tariff question, Congress was still de- 
bating and rhetorizing, ever excogitating 
draughts and schemes of Jaw, never finishing 
any thing; undoing to-day what was done 
yesterday—vetoes, contradictory projects and 
votes. Such is the true history of the Amer- 
ican powers that be; sterile activity, busy im- 
potence unceasing mutability, uniformly the 
same abortiveness. The American is a 
checkmated government, which sinks under 
the weight of the principle, falsely interpreted 
and grossly abused of its political organiza- 
tion. The exchequers of the union and states 
are beggared; public functionaries unpaid, 
states bankrupt without shame; Pennsylvan- 
ia, perhaps the first in wealth and the second 
in population, fallen among the lowest; pub- 
lic works, which involved the states, now 
stopped. Financial disorder is symptomatic 
me provocative in government of every oth- 
erkind. Nevertheless America, the country, 
is not really impoverished; she could easily 
replenish the public coffers and pay her debts 
by submitting to moderate taxation; there are 
not in her public councils men of sufficient 
moral courage and patriotic spirit to brave 
the unpopularity of the true remedies and 
teach the democracy its duties and its real in- 
terests. Therefore is the union in a condit- 
ion unworthy of agreat people. The articles 
of general consumption, such as tea, coffee, 
and sugar, are precisely those on which du- 
ties should be laid. This is sound political 
economy in the abstract, besides being the 
readiest and surest means of relief. hen 
became first consul he immediate! 
ta those and kindred articles, and all 
France rejoiced in the end. But the radical 
and popularity-carving mania in the United 
States defeats all chadiensiia and practical 
wisdom. Restoration of order and plenty in 
the finances would relieve all classes, and 


the working particularly, toa greater extent 
than they could suffer by such taxes; that, 





indeed, is their paramount concern. The 


shall be paid in specie whenever payable, 
and whenever required. But still that peo- 
ple who are willing to invest their property 
in such institutions have a separate interest 
from the great mass of active laborers I can 
The sound capitalist who re- 
tires from active business, and sevks for some 
investment of property, looks first at the se- 
curity of his property, and, this point gained, 
And it is a 
fact, that a well protected and persevering in- 
dustry diffused through a country, is the best 
guarantee the capitalist has, afier govern- 
ment has done its duty, for a safe and profita- 


due-north, the other north-easterly at the rate of 


west at the rate of sixteen miles per hour, having 
overtaken it he changes his coarse northeasterly for 
the one running north, supposing no time to be lost 


doubtless some of your arithmetical correspondents | 


tion together I obtain this equation, viz; 15r2——32r- -| 


| distribution of the proceeds of the National 
domain might continue, and enable the stat 

to extricate themselves from debt, wore , " 
dicious tariff adopted. But congress was at 
work on the subject for the tenth tim. and 
only God knows what has been the result 
The Secretary of the Treasury presented his 
plan to Congress timorously, and it was sc hey 
ed. Party spirit and the thirst of popular 

operate on all sides,”—N. VY. Sia/e Mechanic 
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CASE HARDENING 
is the name of the process by which iron to: 
keys, &c., have their furfaces conve: 
steel. 

Steel when very hard is brittle, and iron 
alone is for many purposes, as for five keys 
steely surface with the toughness of an “tdi 
body. These requisites are united by the 
process of case-hardening, which does net 
differ from the makjng of steel, except in the 
shorter duration of the proeess. Tools, uten- 
sils, or ornaments, intended to be polished 
| are first manufactured in iron and nearly fin. 
ished, afier whic! they are put into an iron 
box, together with vegetable or animal char- 
coal in powder, and cemented for a certain 
time. This treatment converts the external 
part into a coating of steel, which is usually 
very thin, because the time allowed for the 
cementation is much shorter than when the 
whole substance is intended to be converted. 
Immersion of the heated pieces into water 
hardens the surface, which is afierwards pol- 
ished by the usual methods. Mason, in his 
Mechanic Exercises, p. 56, gives the follow- 
ing receipt for case-hardening: —‘*Cow's horn 
or hoefisto be baked or thoroughly dried 
and pulverized To this add an equal quan- 
tty of bay salt; mix them with stale chamber- 
iley or white wine vinegar: cover the iron 
with this mixture, and bed it with the same 

in loam, or enclose it in an iron box; lay it on 
ithe hearth ofthe forge to dry and harden: 
| then put it intothe fire, and blow till the lump 
have a blood-red heat, and no higher, lest the 
mixture be burnt too much. Take the iron 
out, and immerse it in water toharden.” [ 
consider the vinegar to be quite superfluous. 

I shall now describe the recent application 
of prussiate (ferrocyanate) of potash to this 
purpose. The piece of iron, after being poli- 
shed, it is to be made brightly red-hot, and 
then rabbed or sprinkled over with the above 
salt in fine powder, upon the part intended 
to be hardened. The prussiate being decom- 
|posed, and apparently dissipated, the iron is 
to be quenched in cold water. Ifthe process 
has been well managed the surface of the met- 
al will have become so hard as to resist the 
|file. Others propose to smear over the sur- 
| face of the iroa with loam made into a thia 
| paste with a strong solution of the prussiate, 
ito dry it slowly, then expose the whole to a 
nearly white heat, and finally plunge the iron 
|into cold water, when the heat has fallen to 
| dull redness.— Dictionary of Arts. 
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Prussic Acid for killing Whales.—Mr. Dex- 
ter H. Chamberlain, an uncommonly ingen- 
‘lous mechanic of Boston, who some time 
since produced the machine for manufactur- 
ing hooks and eyes with extraordinary exact- 
/ness and rapidity, has devised a scheme for 
| killing whales, so very novel, and yet theor- 
/etically, so very certain, that it promises to 
produce an entire revolution in that laborious 
and truly hazardous employment. It is f{a- 
miliarly known, that alter a harpoon is thrust 
into the great monster of the ocean, he runs 
till exhausted by the loss of bluod; in a word, 
the boat's crew must wait till he bleeds to 





ards the well, as a radius describes an arc of a cir-| 


same point where the bucket was and make A. C-| 


death. The sacrifice of life in following a 
wounded whale, towed as the boat is, by the 
frigbtened, wounded, and enraged animal, be 
At 
|any rate, there is a considerable loss of time 
in this part of the business, and not wnire- 
quently, a total loss of the whale, in conse- 
quence of not giving a mortal wound. 

To obviate all these difficulties, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has constructed a harpoon upon a new 
principle, which conveys to the bottom of the 
incision a small vial of prussic acid; the most 
deadly of all the known poisons, inasmuch as 
the vital energies seem to be overthrown very 
soon after this horrible liquid is brought in 
contact with the blood. The harpooner, as 
is customary, will throw the instrument with 
all his might, without regard to the spot; for 
his ohject is to inject the poison. When the 
whale starts, by re-acting on the line attach- 
ed to the harpoon, the vial is instantly crush- 
ed, and death let loose within his mighty 
frame. There can be no redemption fur the 
whale; die he must, and that quickly, for he 
is a warm-blooded animal. 

Mr. Chamberlain has secured a patent, we 
understand, and deserves a generous reward 
for this unique discovery, which, while it 
tends to lesson physical suffering, an object 
of the highest moment to the humanely dis- 
posed, affords the most certain success to the 
operations of the whalemen.— Scient fic Trals. 


| sometimes melancholy in the extreme. 


—>-—— 

Ixptan Mope or Dassstxo Sxins.—Mr. Catlin 
give the following as the method by which the In- 
dians dress their skins. To farmere it will prove 
eminently useful. 


The usual mode of dressing the buffalo and other 
skins is by immersing them for a few daysunder 4 
ley frown ashes and water, until the hair can be re- 
moved ; when they are strained upon a frame, or up- 
on the ground, with stakes or pins driven through 
the edges into the earth, where they remain for 
several daye, with the biains of the buffaio, or elk, 
spread over them, and at last finished by ‘graining,’ 
as it is termed, by the squawe, who use a sherpencd 
bone, the shoulder-blade er other large bone of the 
animal, sharpened at the edge somewhat like an 
edze, wivh the edge of which they ecrape the fleshy 
side of the skin, bearing on it with the weight of 





their bodies, thereby drying and softening the skin, 
and fitting it for use. ;, 

“The greater part of these skins, however, £0 
through sull another operation afterwards, which 
gives them a great value, and renders them much 
more serviceable— that is, the process of smoking, 
For this a small hole is dug in the ground, and 4 
fire is built in it with rotten wood, which will pro- 
duce a great quantity of smoke without much blaze; 
and several small poles of the proper length stuck 
in the ground around it, and drawn and fastened to- 
gether at the top, sround which a skin is wrapped 
in form of a tent, and generally sewed together at 
the edges to secure the smoke within it; within thie 
the skins to be smoked are placed, and in this con- 
dition the tent will stand a day or so, enclosing the 
heated smoke ; and by some chemical process of 
other, which I do not understand, the skins thus 


Y | acquire a quality which enables them, after being 


ever 20 many times wet, to dry soft and pliant 58 
they were before, which seeret | have never yet 
seen practiced in my own country, and for the lack 
of which all of our dressed skins when once wet 
are, [ think, chiefly ruined. - 

“An Indian's dress of deer skins, which is wet & 
hundred times upon his back, dries soft; and his 
lodge also, which standa in the rain, and even 
through the severity of the winter, is taken down 
as soft and as clean ag when it was firet put up. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


rEARFUL MUTINY ON BOARD THE U.S. 
RRIG SOMERS, AND EXECUTION OF 
THE RNIGLEADERS. 


The Boston Courier says the story which is told 
in the following article from the New-York Ameri- 
can was partially known in that city on Saturday, 
but the extent and the particulars of it were not 
known until yesterday morning, and even then ap- 
peared almost too horrid for belief :— 


The town was agitated yesterday by a rumor that 
a mutiny had occurred on board of the United 
States brig Somers, Commander Slidell Mackenzie, 
which arrived here on Thursday morning, ia the 
remarkably short run of eight days from St. Thom- 
a 





The facts, as far as they can be comeat, and we 
have taken pains to ascertain, are these: 

The Somers sailed from this port about three 
months ago for the coast of Africa, having on board 
eighty apprentices and eight seamen, and no ma- 
rines. Her Commander. Slidell Mackenzie her only 
Lieutenant, Mr. Gansevoort, of Albany, and five or 
six midshipmen, of whom Philip Spencer, son of 
the Secretary of War, was the oldest, the oldest, 
two sons of Commodore Perry are among the mid- 
shipmen. 

It is believed the plan of mutiny was arranged 
soon after Jeaving this port, but not matured, until 
on her return from the coast of Africa, the Brig was 
about going into St. Thomas for water and provis- 
ions. When within 700 miles of the island, one of 
crew gave notice to Commander Mackenzie that a 
mutiny was in pr and soon after a paper was 
discovered in which the whole plan of it was de- 
tailed. Midshipman Spencer was found to be the 
instigator of the mutiny, aided by the Quarter Mas- 
ter and Boatswain, one of whom, named Cromwell 
or Crommelin, had been a pirate. It seemed, too, 
that more than half the crew were implicated in the 
revolt; and the few officers, ignorant how far the 
contagion had extended, and aware, moreover, that 
by taking off the leaders, the revolt would most 
readily be quelled, determined upon their immedi- 
ate execution; and they were seized, and their 
guilt being ascertained, they were forthwith hang- 
ed at the yardarm, their associates in crime running 
them up, while the officers armed stood by to wit- 
ness the execution. A large number of the guilty 
were then put in irons. 

The brig then touched at St. ‘Thomas, victualled, 
and made the rapid passage of eight days to this 
pori—wuen fourteen or fifteen of the mutineers in 
irons were transferred to the Nurth-Carolina, where 
they are strictly guarded and prevented from hav- 
ing cc mmunication with any one. 

Micshipman Spencer was over 20 years old, and 
had, as we learn, been gent home from the Brazi) 
sqiadron by Commodore Morris, with the express 
understanding that he should resign his warrant on 
arrival, as the condition of his not being brought to 
a Court Martial. Instead of resigning, he was, it 
seems, attached to the Somers. 

The scheme of the mutineers, as e2id to be de- 
tailed in the paper found, was to murder all the of- 
ficers but the surgeon, seize the vessel, and cruise 
off Sandy Hook to interrupt and rob the packets, 
and other inward bound ships. 

The necessity of the immediate execution of the 
ring-leaders, arose, we presume, from the fact that 
without the aid of Mr. Spencer, who was to navi- 
gite, and the boatswain and quarter-master, who 
were to sail the vessel, the conepiracy would be 
hopeless. If confined and put in irons, without the 
safegnard of marines, the temptation to rescue 
would have been great ; and in total ignorance as 
the officers were of the extent of the mutiny, this 
would have deen a fearful hazard, 

When Spencer was arrested, papers were found 
upon him, signed by such a number of the crew as 
would have been able to carry out their plan bya 
surprise. The obligationsthey have entered into, 
wer: of the most desperate kind. ‘They had sworn 
that they were not afraid of blood; that after the 
brig had been watered and was prepared for a 
cruise, they would rise, take possession of her, and 
kil] every officer except the surgeon, who might be 
necessary forthem; that hey would then proceed 
off the Hook of New- York harbor, and capture the 
homeward bound packets; which they expected 
would contain large sums of specie. Of the peo- 
ple on board the captured vessels, they swore that 
no one should be left to tell tales. 

The decision of the Court Martial was, that Spen 
cerand two of hie confederates should be hung at 
the yard arm, and this was at once carried into ex- 
eculion, Spencer asking for ten minutes, grace to 
write to his father, the Secretary of War, which was 
refused to him, he being told that his intention had 
been to murder hie commander and officers without 
giving them a moment for preparation, and that they 
had how meted out tohim the fate he had intended 
for them. 

Young Spencer entered the Cabin armed, where 
the officers were, and at the very time when they 
were consulting what was to be done. He was im- 
mediately seized, and after ascuffle secnred, and 
upoh him were found papers disclosing his plans. 
— 


Proceedings of Congress. 


Mornay, Dec. 12.—In the Senate—The standing 
committees were announced, which we are obliged 
to defer. Mr. Buchanan presented the proceed- 
ings ofa public meeting at Philadelphia, on the 
subjectof French claims. Mr. Berrien presented a 
memoria! from Richard H. Wilde, of Georgia, for 
an act securing him a copyright for a work to be 
first published in Europe. Notice was given of in- 
tention to introduce several bills. 

Mr. Tappan, of Ohio, presented a resolution pro- 
posing an amendment of the Constitution, limiting 
the term of service of Judges of the Supreme Court 
o' the United States. Laid on the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. Mr. Benton presented a reso 
lution, calling for information as to the expenses of 
the African Squadron stipulated for in the Treaty ; 
he also gave notice of an amendment to Senator 
B ivard's expunging resolution. é 

In the House, Mr. Adam's repealing resolution on 
the 2ist rule of the House, came up, and on motion 
of Mr. Johnson of Maryland, was laid on the table, 
106 to 104. 

An ineffectual attempt was made to refer the Ex- 
chequer plan to the Committee of the Whole, and 
it was finally referred, in accordance with Mr- Fill. 
more's motion ; ulso with regard to General Jack- 
sun's fine, which was finally referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Pending the motion for reference of the Exche- 
que Pian, there was considerable debate, in which 
no great friendship was manifested towards it, by 
the House. The reference to the Committee of 
Ways and Means 1s iudicative of the sense of the 
sense of the House, on the subject, as the complex- 
_- of that committee is decidedly adverse to the 
plan. 

Tvespay, Dec. 13.—In the Senate Mr. Mangum 
presented the petition of Charles F. Mayer of Bal- 
limore, praying that he may be indemnified for los- 
es accruing frem French spoliations prior to 1800. 
It is full time these claims were settled. The gov- 
ernment has had the money for years. Bills for 
the relief of the sufferers have passed both houses at 
different times, but not at the same session, thereby 
becoming nugatory; and it is a disgrace to Congress 
andthe nation that claimants should be obliged 
year after year, to appeal in vain to their justice. 

_ The city of Alexandria sent io a memorial ray 
ing for an alteration in the city charter. Mr. Te \. 
madge’s Exchequer bill came up in order and was 
referred. The President's message was referred to 
the appropriate committees. Mr. Graham gave no- 
tice that he should ask for leave to introduce a bill 
for the payment of slaves taken in the vessels Com- 
etand Emporium, The Bankrupt repeal bill was 
passed over. Mr. Benton not being in his seat, Mr. 
Bayard introduced anew his bill providing for a 
oe a but it was laid a oe the day. 
“ir. Bayard'’s motion to ex the ing res- 
olution, with Mr. Bovtoe'd pibaliei tome lad on 


the table, and the Senate adjourned at an early hour, 


having got rid, after a fashion, of all the “business 


before them. 
Jn the House, the rules were suspended for the 


purpose of receiving and considering Mr. Everett's 





bill fe repeal the Bankrupt Law, which was read, | 
ordered to be printed, and made the order of the 
day for Tuesday next. The rest of the time, all but 
a few minutes, was taken up in debating points of 
order, and taking the yeas and nays on the motions 
of Mr. Botts and others, in respect to a privileged 
question, or rather a question of privileged question, 
or rather a question of privilege, which he brou ht 
before the House im relation to the letter of Mr. 
Spencer. 

Mr. Spencer, it seems, in his letter, asserted that 
the leaders of the Whig party, during the extra ses- 
sion, had made an overture to Mr Tyler, that if be 
would not remove his Cabinet, the second Bank bil! 
should be postponed till the next session. This, 
Mr. Botts asserted, was untroe, wasa libel on the 
W hig party, and a breach of privilege, and he moved 
that a committee of inquiry should be instituted to 
examine the facts of the case. 

Wepxespay, Dec. 14.—In the Senate—The Pres- 
ident of the Senate laid before the body a commun- 
ication from the Secretary of War, showing the re- 
jected applications for pensions during the year 1842, 
and the reasons cherie. i 

Also, a letter from the President of the United 
States, covering a communication from the Secretary 
ofthe Navy, accompanied by a letter of Commodore 
Morgan, showing that the information transmitted to | 
the Department in relation to the settlement of our | 
difference with the Emperror of Morocco, was pre- | 
mature. 

Also,a report from the Secretary of State, show- 
ing the number of seamen registered in the collection 
districts of the United States during the year ending | 
September 30, 1842. 

The resolution in relation to the employment of a | 
corps of reporters was taken up, and, on motion of | 
Mr. Bayard, made the order of the day for ‘Monday | 
next. 
The resolation snbmitted by Mr. Benton, calling | 








on the Secretary of the Navy for certaie information © 


in relation to the squadron i@ be employed on the 
coast of Africa in the suppression of the slave trade, 
was taken up and adopted. 

The bill for the repeal of the Bankrupt Law came 
up on its second reading. Afier some discussion it) 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

House —Mr. Fillmore, on leave given, reported 
from the committee of Ways and Means, a bill of the 
following title : “A bill making appropriations for) 
the Civil and Diplomatic expenses of the Govern- | 
ment forthe half calendar year, ending the 30th | 
day of June, 1843." 

A resolution was passed, denying the sale of intox- 
icating drinks in the capitol, and removing the re- 
s:aurants therefrom. 

Tvrspay Dec. 15 —In the Senate-—The Senate, 
to-day, went into Executive session at an early bour. 
The morning was spent chiefly in the reception of 
petitions and memorials. 

Mr. Bates presented the memorial of the Nantuck- | 
et Steam Packet Company, praying compensation | 
for carrying the mail. [A bill for the relief of this | 
company was reported at the last session but no 
acted on ] 

Mr. Buchanan presented the memoriul of the Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce, praying for the es- 
tablishment of a warehouse system. 

Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Wright presented the petition of citizens of 
at York, praying fur the repeal of the Bankrupt 

aw. 

Mr. Fulton reported a bill to perfect the tittle to | 
lands south of the Arkansas river, held undor New 
Madrid locations, and pre emption rights under the 
act of 1814. Referred to Committee on Public 
Lands. 

The rest of the business was unimportant. 

The Senate stands adjourned to Monday. 

House of Representatives.—On motion of Mr. Fil- 
more the House resolved itself into committee of the 
whole, (Mr. Brings of Massachusetts in the chair) | 
and too up the bill making appropriations for the | 
civil and diplumatic cxpenses of the Government, | 
for the half calerder year ending the thirtieth day of | 
June, 1243. 














—>>-— 

Look out For Counterfeits.—On the Augus'a 
Bank, Counterfeit bills of the denominations of $1 | 
and $3 on the Augusta Bank are in circulation. 
The one’s are of the letter E.. dated January 1, 
1842. The three’s are of the letter A., dated Jan- 
1, 1842, 

The Gospel Banner says: “The letter work a- 
round the word Marne at the top of the bill, is dar- 
ker and coarser than on the true bills, and the gen- 


eral impression of the whole, face is two black for 
genuine,” 


A inan by the name of McAllister of China; has 

99 arrested aud lodged in jail fur passing these | 
1.8, 

The Bangor Whig of the 16th says they are in 
circulation in Bangor; and thinks they will “soon be | 
a3 thick as blackberries.” 

We have not heard of their being in circulation 
in this City yet. 


Comfortable—On Thursday night, of last week 
the westera train of cars was obstructed by the snow 
in a deep cutting, near Washington summit, and the | 
passengers were compelled to pass the night in the 
cars on the summit of the Berkshire hills, almost 
buried in a snow drift. After a detention of nine- 
teen hours, the locomotive (which had given out, in 
the contests with the snow drifts) was dragged out 
of the way, by the aid of oxen and horses collected | 
from the surrounding neighborhood, another one 
was procured, and the train proceeded on its way. 
— Salem Gazette. 


There has been 2202 petitions for Bankruptcy in 
Massachusetts. 

The number of bankrupts in New Hampshire is 
about 1200, a much larger number than in Massa- 
chusetts, in proportion to the population and busi- 
ness of the two States. 


Capital Punishment.—We observe that the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives have declared 
by a vote of 111 to 106 in favor of the total abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


The Haytien Difficulty.—A letter from Havana 
in the New Orleans Bee gives the fullowing expla- 
nations of the the capture, by a Haytien vessel, of 
two Spanish ships, laden with flower. 

The negroes declared they were driven to this 
act of piracy by famine, and that they were perish- 
i z of hanger, as the late earthquake had destroyed 
every thing they possesssed. It appears that the 
blacks were in command of a ship, and numbered 
from fifty men. 


—eoe— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications have been received, am- 
ong them ‘Pleasant Point.” He is rather severe on 
S. W. He has left the subject matter in dispute and 
is getting personal, 

Lines by Guilbert, entitled, a “vision by night,” 
have point and wit, but it wili hardly do for us to. 





publish them. We must “watch” lest we get into | 


pickle fiom which our prayers will hardly deliver #s. 


pC 
Harrier. 

In this town, by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. Sera 
Marty, of Upper Gloucester, to Miss Octavia H. 
Rosstns, of this town.—A slice of the bridal loaf 
made our P. D. burst out into the following song :— 


’*T was said in old times, that birds of a feather 
Could always be known by their flocking together, 
But in these latter days ’tis no very strange sight 
To see Martins and Robins together unite. 
May God speed their union and bless it with good, 
May they rear up, of jolly young Martins, a brood 
Which shall always be and always be blest, 
Tho’ nursed by a Robbin ae gay Martin’s nest. 
In Turner, Nov. 29, by Rev. Mr. Bates, Mr. Oren 
hg ay ag, cw a cy a tel 
n Canton, Tuesda’ ! ames 
Monroe Holiand, Esq, Mr. John W. Herrick, of Old- 
town, to Miss Delphina Bearce, of Canton. 














st llr of the typhus fever, Mr. 

, Dec. eze- 
kiah Bryant, Si tather to Mrs a 
Nov. 4, and Mrs. Allen who died Nov. 14. 


ERIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Dec. 12, 
1542. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot). 

At market 820 Beef Cattle, 100 Stores, 2800 
Sheep, and 1550 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Last week's prices were 
fully sustained. We quote a few extra at 4 50. 
First quality $4 a 4 25; second quality 3 50 a 375; 
third quality 2 75 a 3 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess $3 25; No. 1, $2 50. 

Lots were sold at 67 cents to $] 75.— 
Wethers from 1 75 to 275. 

Swine—Sales brisk at low prices. Lots to peddle 
at 23-8 a 2 1-2 cts for Sows, and 3 3-8 a 3 1-2 cts. 
for Barrows. At retail from 3 to 4 1-2 cts. 








Medical Notice. 
D*: S. L. CLARK, would respecifully intorm 


his friends and former pations, that he has re- 
linquished business in Winthrop, being about to 
leave the State. Dar. Houmes, afier much solicita- 
ton, having concluded to resume the practice of med- 
icine, bas taken my stand, and will without doubt, 
from his former practical experience and science, 
give ample satisfaction to those who may see fit to 

employ him. 8. L. CLARK. 
N. B. His books and accounts are left with bis 
brother, E. M. Clark, who is duly authorized to re- 
ceive and receipt tor any payment that may + tar Deg 

8S. L. C. 

Winthrop. December, 1842. 51 





Notice. 
R. HOLMES, having concluded to resume the 
practice of medicine, would respectfully inform 
those who desire his services, that he may be found 
at the office recently occupied by Dr. Crarx, in 





| Carr's building, or at his residence. 
» Winthrop, Dec. 17, 1842. 51 
Buchans’ 


UNGARIAN BALSAM of Life, for sale 


wholesale and retail by 


| 51 SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, Me. 





Doct. Gordak’s 


JELLY of Pomegranate and Pills, Pulmonary 
Jelly, Peruvian Linament, Opadildoc, Colum- 
bia Drops, Physical Drops, Juland Balsam, Restora- 
tive and Grand Restorative. 
For sale by SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, Me. 
51 
We call attention to the plain, simple, and unvarnish- 
ed facts in the following statement concerning 
PERS1A AND INDIA FLUID. 
FTER you have tried every thing, else,and you 
are not relieved, try the Persian and India 
Extracts, for they dissolve into a fluid when in the 
stomach, and are taken up by the absorbent vessels, 
and conveyed throngh all the organs. This opera- 
tion brings the medicine in contact with disease, 
let it be situated in what organ it may. l: is not so 
with pills, made of other substances, or of minerals. 
No family is known to suffer by sickness, who keep 
and use the Persian and India Extracts: children 
are never troubled with worms, bad breath, bowel? 
complaints, when their stomachs are kept cleat by 
the use of this remedy. Worms are generated in 
unclean stomachs Thereis no use of trying any 
other pill, ifthese do not answer the purpose, for 
they are decidedly the best and cheapest remedy in 
use: Cos.ive and Dyspeptic persons have decided 
that this Extract is the best to regulate the bowels 
and te promote digestion, of any thing known. For 
Scrofula or impure blood, perhaps there is nothing 
better. Recollect this Extract is reduced to a fluid, 
therefore enters the whole mass of blood, to purity 
and cleanse it. Females should inform themselves 
of their medical powers, by reading a treatise on 
disease—a history and discovery of these Fxtracts, 
certificates, &c., which occompanies the Medicine. 
For convenience, these Extracts are made in pills, 
and are called Resurrection or Persian Pills, and are 
for sale by the proprietors, E. CHASE & CO., No. 
1, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. and in all the prin- 
cipal places in the United States. 


Animal Chemistry. 


Awimat Cremistry has proved beyond al] question, 
that means can be so chemically combined as to act 
upon the absorbent system, and remove various ac- 
cumulations, which, if allowed to continue, will cre- 
ate disease, pain, troublesome tumors, morbid swel- 
lings, and scrofulous diseases, &c. 

According to Chemistry add the physiology ef 
the human system, a remedy has been Secnvered, 
and is now applied and rendered successful, in re- 
moving paintul swellings pain in the side and back, 
scrofula tumors, King’s Evil, enlargement about the 
neck and throat, ague cekes, enlargements of the 
spleen, &c. &c. One thing shoold be borne iu mind 
by every physician, thatthe means here spoken of 
should be used in preference to every thing else, in 
case of gatherings or painful swellings in the breasts 
of those who nurse. ‘These who are in tee habit of 
being troubled in this way, should use it before any 
symptoms of hardness are manifested. No exposure 
to co'd will have any effect on the parts where this 
application igs worn.— When the breasts are painful, 
there are no means which can be used that will give 
so quick and certain relief as this. Those who do 
not wish to suffer must bear the above in mind and 
use the means here specified ; for it never fails in 
this disease, neither can it fail. The reader can rea. 
dily see, if it can soften and subdue such inflama- 
tions, of how much importance it would be to use in 
case of weak backs, spinal irritation, and in fact all 
kinds of weakness or inflamation. As an external 
application in Liver Complaints, Pain in the hips and 
shoulders, it has no equal; and asa pain extractor, 
there is no magical drops or linaments that will com. 
pare with the Jew Davin's or Hesrew Praster— 
this is the remedy, and tt is too well known among 
physicians in general, to need any further descrip- 
tion. Thousands have been relieved by this Plas- 
ter, afler every other application has failed. A pam- 
plet giving an account of its discovery, with certif- 
icates, directions &c., accompanying each Box, 
which is sufficient to spread 6 or 8 Plasters—Price 
50 Cents. It is pleasant to wear, and no one need 
to fear of taking cold in that part over which the 
plaster is applied. 


THE CELEBRATED CONWAY MEDICINEs. 


Dr. Jebb's Liniment, in enlarged Bottles, For Rheu- 
matism, Bruises, Sprains, Chilblains, Numbness, 
Stiffvess in the Joints, &c. The relief is immedi- 
ate and cures frequently in twenty-four hours, al- 
though of years standing, and thought incurable. 
Price 37 1-2 ets. 

Dumfries’ Itch Oointment —A safe, certain and 
expeditious cure for the Itch, be it ever so inveter- 
ate, in one hours’ appbication. No danger from ta- 
king cold. It does not contain the least particle of 
mercury or other dangerous ingredient, and may be 
applied with perfect safety by pregnant females, or 
to children at the breast. Price 25 cts. a box. 


Relfe's Asyhmatic or Consumptive Pills.—Price re- 
duced to 25 cts.—give immediate relief—cure the 
most obstinate Coughs. Common colds frequently 
removed in a few hours. 


Albion Corn Plaster.—This Plaster never causes 
the least pain, although it dissolves and draws the 
corn out by the roots—but gives immediate ease as 
soon as applied. Price 25 cts. a box. 


Dumfrie’s Remedy for the Piles,—One of the bost 
and most thorough remedies known for this trouble- 
some complaint. Price 75 cents for two hoxes— 
Ointment and Electuary—or 37 1-2 cents for either 
where but one is wanted. 


Dumfries’ Eye Water,—For sore and inflamed 
Eyes. Nothing known gives such immediate relief 
—and in sonie exbeedingly bad cases, the most un- 
expected and desirable relief has been found in the 
vse of his Eye Water, after every other remedy had 
failed. Persons who hove used it nounce it, 
without hestation, the best preparation for these 
complaints they have ever met with. Price 25 ets. 

Futl and ample directions accompany each of the 
above articles, and each be designed W. L. Kipper 
on the outside w r. 

Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil, bids fair to take the 

recedence of other Oils for the Hair, that is of- 
fered to the public. It givesa beautiful glosg, and 
possesses the virtues of all other compounds. 


AGENTS. 


Samuel Chandler & E. Whitman, Winthrop— 
J. E. Ladd, Augusta.—E. Fatteo, Au .—G. 8 
Carpenter, A a.—H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette—H. 
Smith & Co., iner—N. Harris, Greene. —Wam. 
Haskell, Greene.—G. Gravel, Mt Vernon —O. 8S. 
Marston Mt Vernon.—J. B. Fillebrown, Readfield. 





died —&. Plaisted, Waterville.—S. C. Moulton, Wa 


8. Page & Co. Hallowell.—O. Washbarn, China. — 
= 
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Dr. 8. O. Richardson’s 
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Pron AL BALSAM of Spikenard ,Blood Root, 

Wild Cherry and Comfrey.—The most effec- 
taal remedy ever known for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, 
Consumptions, Whooping Coughs, Spirting of Blood, 
Influeoza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of reath, and 
ALL APPECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 

It affords wonderful relief to those laboring under 
these conte. ond ee use of one bottle will satisfy 
the most 'ncredulous that the ess a healin wer 
hove THING HERETOFORE DISCOV. 
ERED. 

Around each bottle is a Treatise on Consumption, its 
causes, “y™ptoms and cure, with fell and particular di- 
rections for using the Balsam, what food, drinks, clo- 
thing, ®if, exercise, §&c., should be used. 

This Valuable Healing Cough 
Balsam, 
Possessing the restorative virtues of many Roots and 
Rare Plants, which have been prepared with great care, 
can be obtained of the regularly appointed Agents, Mer- 
chanis, Traders, Draggists, Apothecaries, and Dealers 
in Medici oughout the N. E States. 

For wholesale and retail, at the Doctor’s Office, 
15 Hanover Srreer, Roston ; also by STANLEY 
&{CLARK, Winthrop, and by all other Agents in the 
State whe sell Dr. Richardson's Biutrs. 

Price 50 Cents. 


Astonishing News! 


CONSUMPTION CAN BECURED: 
IMPORTANN FROM ENGLAND. 
oe subscriber announces with no little pleasure, 
to the American public, and particalarly to all 
those afflicted with that scourge, CONSUMPTION, 
and other affections of the lungs, that he received, on 
Friday, by the steamer from England, a leiter from the 
celebrated Dr. Buchan, announcing the gratifying in- 
telligence that he has appointed him his Agent 1 this 
country for the sale of 


Buchan’s Hungarian Baisam 

of Life. 

For the speedy and effectual cure of CONSUMP- 
TION, Coughs, ¥ a'l other diseases of the Chest 
and Lungs, as well as for the prevention of those 
diseases tn persons with whom they are herad- 
itary. 

For the last five years, the Hungarian Balsam has 
been in extensive use in Great Britain, and throughout 
the Continent of Europe, where it has completely as- 
tounded the Medical Faculty, by its unparatleled suc- 
cess in curing some of the most hopeless cases of Con- 
sumption ever brought onder their notice. In the hos- 
pitals of Paris and London all other remedies have 
been thrown aside, by order of medical overseers, and 
no other is to be administered in futare butthe Hunga- 
rian Balsam. 

iP A_committee of seven of the most celebrated 
physicians of London, who were requested by Dr. 
Buchan to test the eflicacy of the Balsam, and give 
their unbiassed opinion of its merits, have, under their 
own names, unreservedly pronounced it to be an 

UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC! 

and they unhesitatingly recommend that it be kept on 

hand in every family of a consumptive tendency. ‘Their 

joint certificate accompanies each bottle. Dr. Bachan 
has been elected an honorary member of all the prom- 
inent medical societies of Europe, and the Queen of 

England has lately signified to him, that, in conse- 

quence of the great benefit he has bestowed upon man- 

kind by the discovery of his Balsam, it is her intention 
shortly to bestow upon him the order of Knighthood. 

The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this—in 
all cases of Pulmonary Complaints it gives 

IMMEDIA,‘E RELIEF. 

A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, and 
open 2t once the fountain of health and strength to the 
afflicted. 

TRY [Te-TRY IT to-day——tamarsew. is ansertain, 
and in case of jile and deatt, should never te appeal! 
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Price of the Balsom, only $1 per bottle, with fall Di- 
rections, Disseriation on Consumption, Notices and 
Certificates of Remarkable Cares, &c. 

DAVID F. BRADLEE. 

Dr. Buchan’s sole Agent for the U. States. 
62—COURT STREET, BOSTON—62. 

Opposite the head of Brattle Street. 

STANLEY & CLARK, Agents for Winthrop. 


Thrice-Weekiy Age. 

Robes subscribers propose to issue Tue Ace three 

times a week during the next session of the Leg- 
islatare. 

It will contain, in addition to the report of Legisla- 
tive debates and proceedings, the News of the Day, a 
synopsis of Congiessional proceedings, and the original 
matter which appears in the weekly paper. It is in- 
tended that ihe reports of proceedings shall be fall and 
accarate, and the sketches of debates as complete and 
perfect, as any that have been published at Aagusta.. 

The character of the questions likely to come before 
the Legislatare during its approaching session, will at, 
tach to its proceedings, a degree of interest, certainly 
not less than in former years. The Districting for the 
choice of Members of Congress, plans connected with 
the liquidation of the debt of the State, propositions of 
Bank reform, and other important matters, cannot fail 
to render freqaent information from Augusta, desirable 
to all who feel an interest in public affairs. 

In consequence of a series of accidents, we were 
not able Jast winter, to obtain the services of a constant 
and regular Reporter, in the Senate. We have now 
made arrangements, which will insare as such tervices 
in both branches of the Legislature. 

While however, the Publishers of the Turice- 
Week ry AGe feel justified in pledging themselves to 
farnish, in any event, faithfal reports o! the doings both 
of the Senaie and House ; it is obvious, that upon the 
extent of the subscriptions obtained, must depend the 
falness and completeness of their sketches of debates. 

With a little effort on the part of those to whom 
this Prospectus is addressed, it is hoped that such a 
subscription may be obtained as will justify the expense 
of as extended reports, as it would be, on any accoant, 
desirable to have. 

And we may add. that as without this effort, we 
cannot hope te avoid a considerable loss from the pub- 
lication of an extra paper, a loss which we ought not to 
be compelled to bear, we feel abundantly justified in 
asking our friends who may receive this Prospectus, te 
aid us, so far as they reasonably can, in obtaining a 
remunerating subscription. . 

The price of the Taaice Weexty will be ONE 
DOLLA for the Session. It will be published oo 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, which will 
accymimodate subscribers on all the important mail 
routes. ‘ 

OF The prices of all subscriptions must be paid 
in advance. No order will be complied with, un- 
less accompanied by the —s 

7 wM 


_ R. SMITH & CO. 
Augusta, Nov, 22, 1842. 


Thrice-weckiy Journal. 
7 Subscribers propose to publish a paper taree 
times a week daring the session of the Legisla- 
ture of 1843, at $1 in ance. Their Thrice-weekly 
ee scarcely ever been a 
source of any profit, and have sometimes fallen short of 
paying the expenses. Last year they published none, 
and the prospect of remaneration this yeer ts not en- 
Se oats faithfui sentinels of the press they feel 
to make every effort for the political regenera- 
tion of the country. 
LF The price of the paper will be ONE DOLLAR 
for the session, in advance, as heretofore. 
£7 Our friends in the several towns in the State will 
coals Soeaias favor apon as, by procuring subscribers 
for the Thrice- Weekly. 
SEVERANCE & DORR. 
Augusta, Nov. 10, 1842. : 


For Sale. 
E Subsecriher bas for sale, cheap for cash, one 
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-| Sheetings and Shirtings from 8 to 124 cts per yard. 


os. 2. ose eee. | } 
Notice to Delinquents. 
1Gth of January Cove at hana. | 


The former Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, 








| (Seavey & Rosains, and Nores & Rosaiys,) ai 


ter waiting patiently for a long time for those in- 
debted to send them their just dues, now find that a 
large amount of old accounts remain unsettled, | 
which they must collect to satisfy their owa credi- | 
tors. We have now deliberately come to the con- | 
clusion, and would say to one and all, that on the 

16th day of January next, all our outstanding ac: | 
counts will be left with Attorneys for tmweptate | 
collection. We give this early notice, that all hon- | 
est persons may have sufficient time to make remit- 

tances and adjust their accounts; and we expect 

that all such wil] heed this call immediately, and | 
thus relieve us from the unpleasant necessity of ta- | 
king the legal measures for collecting what should 
have been paid us voluntarily long ago, and which 
we had a right to expect. Let none camplain of 
this, but by an early remittance strive to atone for 
their past neglect under the lenity we have ever | 
shown them. 








GOOD BARGAINS. 


Tt Subscriber having parchased in Boston, since 
the 14th inst. his stock of Piece and other goods, and 
having bought much later than usual, he thinks vwing to 
the pecoliar state of basiness at this present time, that he 
purchased much lowér than he could have done at an 
earlier period and consequently can afford to sel! at pro- 
portionably lower prices, and ashe has no inclination 
to rast out bat prefers working even at a very low rate, 
he will in accordance with this feeling snd the hardness 
ef the times, offer his goods at very—yes, extremely 
low rates. 


For Cloaks and Dresses. 


He would invite the attention of the Ladies, to his 
Orleens Cloths, Alpaccas, Alpacca Serge, 4!pacca 
Lustre, Alepines of various kinds and prices, Camble- 
teens do. do.— Paris Cloths deo. do.—Merinos do. do. 
Mous De Lainesdo. do. do. Gro De Nap—Gro De 
Swiss—Piain and Fig’d Silks. 


Calicoes, 

Somany that I have not counted them, American 
from 5to 15 cts per yard. English from 15 to 25 ets. 
A great variety of Patterns of Mous De Laines, particu- 
larly adapted for Misses and Children’s dresses— Also, 
Plaided Woolseys’ Fig’d Flauuels and Fig’d Merinos, 
&e. &e. 

For trimming Dresses, Cloaks &c., Loop and Bullion 
Fringes, Fig'dand Plain Bindings. 


For Comfort, 

Comfortables, Mufflers, Admirables, Paris Net, Plaid, 

Moravian, Thibet and other Shawls. 
For Gent's. Top Coats. 

Diamond and Plain Beaver, Pilot Cloths and Cam- 
blets For Pants, Paris Cord, Corded and Plain Cassi- 
mers and do. do. Sattinetts. 

Brown and Bleeched Sheetings from { to 14 yards 
wide. 

Tailors’ Trimmings. 
China & Crockery, also—Rard 
Ware. 

A general assortment of 


Oils, Paints, Medicines and 
Groceries. 

Theabove with a great variety of other goods not 
particularized are to be sold at the very lowest prices 
for Cash, and in proportion low for other good pay or 
approved Credit, at the store formerly occapid by the 
Subscriber and more recently by Benjamin H. Cush- 
man, Esq. SAM’L CHANDLER. 

Winthrop, Nov. 2th 1842. . 


A Great Chance for 


CHEAP. BARGAINS, 


Can be found at the BRICK STORE in Winthrop, a 

large assortment of the different kinds of Goods wanted 

in the country, just incieased by a fresh ly of 
P een fngien and Iadia -? . 


SQQDA, 


Among which can be mentioned 
Yard wide Sheetings, 
From Sto 8 cents per yard. A _ nice article of fme 


Sheetings, consisting of Dover H.& D. Hamilton and 
Lawrence Cloths from 10 to 124 cts per yard. Bleach'd 





PRINTS 


Without number, among them a splendid variety of 
English patterns, prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard. 
Toge her with a gener! assortmen! of 


Bonnet-silks Ribbons, &c 

A qaantity of Lace Edgings and Insertions, White. 
Black ane Grecian Lace, Lace Veils, Silk Shawls and 
Scarfs, Silks Fancy Hd fs., Black Silk Hdk’fs., Silk 
Pocket du. Fig'd Black Silk Scarfs, &c. 


For the Ladies, 


We have purchased articles suitable for the season, 
consisting in part of Plain and Figured Alepines, Eo!ines 
Double and single width Alpaccas, Cotton and Silk 
warp do.,Aloacca Serge,Silk & Cotton warp Camblets, 
Printed Saxony, Double and Single width Mous de 
Luins of various styles & prices. Mousde Lain, Thibet 
and Highland Shawls, Hdkf’s and Scarfs, also a superi- 
or article of Cashmeretts expressly for Ladies Cloaks 


For the Gentlemen, 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres and Satinette the cheapest 
and best assortment we ever had (which is say ing con- 
siderable,) Beaver Cloths from 5s to $5. 

We have a new article for winter pants, called 
ASPHALTUM, made from good wool, and as thick as 
a thin board, to be sold as low as one dolla: 25 cts per 
yard. Ribb’d and plain Cassimeres, Satinetts &c. &c. 


Velveteen! ! 


A aumber of pieces fig'd and plain Giraffe and Vel- 
veteen Cloths, and Boys Caps of the same. 


Furs. 
Buffalo Robes—Coney and Jennet Skins for trim- 
ming Ladies Cloaks, Fur Caps &c. 

—ALSO.— 

Back Skin Gloves and Mittens, Comforters, check'd 
Linseys, Roslyn Piaid for children’s wear, Red, White, 
Green, Yellow and spotted Flannel, Worsted Braids, 
Black and White Tape, Large and Small, Silk and 
Worsted Cords for binding coats. White and Brown 
Linen. A general assortment of 


Tailors Trimmings. 


Horse Blankets, Cards, Sleigh Bells and Whips, with 
a good assortment of Crockery and Hard Ware. 


Medicines, Paints and Oils, 
A LARGE QUANTITY. 


IRON & STEEL, 


Of various dimensions, sizes and prices to suit the times 
and the aah. Nails from 3d 60d. All of the above 


j b 
will be sold low for cash bY yey & CLARK. 


Penobscot Exchange Coflee 


HOUSE, 
Exchange Street, Bangor Maine. 

HIS large af convenient Hotel is situated on 
T the east side of the per rere Kean a and 
has been recently fitted up, and is now im every res- 
pect well adapted to jecommadate the business and 
travelling community. 4 

The subscriber, having recently opened this well 
known establishment, solicits a share of the public 
patronage. His customers will find every attention 
paid to their comfort and convenience, at moderate 








Travellers may enter their names here for all the 

or Steambeats which leave the city. Attach- 

ed to the House are large and convenient stablés, 
with careful Hostlers alwaysin attendarce. 


TO FAMILIES & INVALIDS. 


Remember and never get them unless they 
have the faxc-simile signature of 


Crmaetctol on the wrappers, as all others 
by the same names are base imposiuons and counter. 
fem, If the merchant nearest you has them not, 
urge him to proctre them at 71 Maiden-jane, the 
next ume be visits New York, or to write for them. 
No family should be @ week without these remedies, 


BALDNESS 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, FOR THE HAIR, 
which will stop it if falling out, or restore it on bald 
places; and on children make it grow rapidly, or on 
those who have lost the hair from any cause. 
ALL VERMIN that infest the heads of children 
in schools, are prevented or killed by it at once.-- 








{Fed the name of OttneleeAtleo on 


it, or never try it. Remember this elways. 


_—»> 


RHEUMATISM, and [NWI aise 


positively cured, and all shrivelled muscles and limbe 
are restored, in the old or young, by the Inpian 
Vseerasie Exvixrr axp Nerve ayv Boxe Lismamxt— 
but never without the name of Comstock & Co. on it. 


PELES-&- 


are wholly prevented, or governed if the attack has 
come on, if you use the only true Hays’ Liximent,from 


Comatock F Go. 


and every thing relieved by it that admits of an out. 
ward application. It acts like a charm. Use it 


» 

HORSES that have Ring-Bone, Spavin, 
Wind-Galla, &c., are cured by Roors’ Spxciric ; and 
Foundered horses entirely cured by Roofs’ 
Founder Ointment. Mark this, all horsemen. 


Dalley’s Magical Pain Ex- 
tractor Salve.<<The mos extraordinary 


remedy ever inveited for all new or old 





& SCALDS 


It has delighted 


and sores, and sore, 


thousands. It wil] take out al! pain in ten minutes, 


and no failure. It will cure the PEL E S 


LIN’S SPREAD PLASTERS. 


A better and more nice and useful article never was 
made. All should wear them regularly. 


LIN’S TEMPERANCE BITTERS: 
on the principle of substituting the tonic in place of 
the stimulant principle, which has reformed so many 
drunkards. To be used with 


LIN’S Simere. D PILLS, superior to al 


others for cleansing the system and the humors affect. 
ing the blood, and for all irregularities of the bowels, 
and the general health. 


[See Dr. Livy's sig. ctor @ C'\4i av 


nature, thus :] eee 


HEADACHE 


DR. SPOHN’S HEADACHE REMEDY 


will effectually cure sick headache, either from the 


— or bilious. Hundreds of families are 
NERVES using it with great joy. 





ntentlitieddintline 
DR. SPOHN’S ELIXIR OF HEALTH, 
fur the certain prevention of BSE SRYAM PASS or any 


general sickness ; keeping the stomach in most per. 
fect order, the bowels regular, and a détermination to 


the surface. On 8) L- 2) a C 8) U Cc H S 
pains in the bones, hoarseness, and 2) R O P S ¥ 


are quickly cured by it. Know this by trying. 
—f=— 


CORNS.—The French Plaster is a sure cure. 





YUL $9.10709 


hair any shade you wish, but will not color the skiu. 
—_—e——— 


SARSAPARILLA, comstock’s com 
POUND EXTRACT. There is no other prepara 
tion of Sarsaparilla that can exceed or equal this 
Lf you are sure to get Comsrock'’s, you will find 
superior to all others. Ii does not require puffing. 





Beate AUD OSS 


CELESTIAL BALM 


OF CHINA. A positive cure for the piles, and att 


external ailings—all internal irritations brought to the 
surface by friction with this Balm;—so in coughs, 
swelled or sore throat, tightness of the chest, this Balm 
applied on a flannel will relieve and cure at once. 


Fresh wounds or old sores are rapidly cuted by it 
el 


Dr. Bartholemew's 





will prevent or cure all incipient consumption, 


COUGHS -&-C.OLDS 


taken in tume, and isa delightful remedy Keincm. 
ber the name, and get Comstock’. 


KOLMSTOCK’S VERMIFUGE ~ 
eradicate all AyVE@ RM S in children or adul« 


with a certainty quite astonishing. It is the seme as 
that made by Fahnestock, and sells with a rapidity 
almost incredible, by Comstock 4 Co., New York. 
—a 
TOOTH DROPS. KLINE’S—cure effectually. 
-_——»>——_- - 


f sof C . in the gear 1842, by Comstock 
Eegtared conor tiie Kc otice of the Buethern Disvict ed Now Vurk. 


By applying to our agents in each town and 
village, papers may be had free, showing the mont 
respectable names in the country fur these facts, oo 
that no one can fail to believe them. 

&y- Be sure you call for our articles, and not 
be put off with any stories, that others are as 
good. HAVE THESE OR NONE, should be 
your motto--and these never can be true and genuine 
without our names to them. All these articles to be 
had wholesale and retail only of us. 


CUMETICT HG eee Proson 


1] Maiden-Lane, New York, and of onr agents. 
SAM’L ADAMS, Hallowell. 


Notice. 


HEREAS my wife, McDuffie, last even- 
W ing daring -~ agg her infant child and 
left my house without my knowledge or consent, where 
Ihave made ample provision for their sapport, I hereby 
forbid all persons from harboring or trusting my wife or 
child on my wot terhagee hw ps no debts 
contracted or the benefit of either of them. 
sing DANIEL McDUFFIE. 











HENRY MORRILL. 








Horses and carriages furnished at short notice. 


Winthrop, November 21, 1242. 
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[From Friendship’s Offering for 1843.) 
THE DREAMS OF OLD. 
RY M. A. BROWNE. 
The dreams of old have faded, 


Their woudrous power is o'er; 
We cannot be persuaded 

To try their spells once more. 
Our wisdom now Is scorning 

What our fathers deemed a boon; 
The world's bright clouds of morning 

Have melted in her noon, 
Yet, for the parted glory 

They shed on mortal mould, 
Think gently of the phantasy 

That framed the dreams of old. 


Where are the fairy legions 
That peopled vale and grove, 
And overspread earth's regions 
With: strange ethereal love ¢ 
The flowers their beauty haunted 
Are blooming gaily still; 
But time hath disenchanted 
The meadow and the rill. 
There's not achild who listens 
When their magic tale is told, 
Who does not know they were but dreams, 
Those radiant dreams of old. 


Where is the high aspiring 
That the’star-watcher knew, 

Born of the pure desiring, 
For the holy and the true? 

The faith that never halted, 
Heaven's starry page to read, 

And framed a dream exalted 
Unto a prophet’s creed. 

Who now would seek the planets, 
The future to unfold ; 

W ho, as the grave astrologer, 
Revive the dreams of old ? 


Where is the kindred spirit, 
With weary endless quest, 
Stull hoping to inherit 
Earth's riches, and be blest ? 
No more beside his farnace 
The alchymist may bend, 
No more in lonely sternuess 
His secret labors tend. 
We have a bolder wisdom 
‘To multiply our gold, 
An open cratt to supersede, 
That strangest dream of old. 


So pass the dreams of ages, 
And leave but little trace, 
Visions of bards and sages 
New wisdom can efface 
Dreams that have won the fearful 
To hope for better days ; 
Dreams that have filled the cheerful 
With terror and amaze. 
All pass—doth nothing linger 
With deathless things enrolled, 
That shall not perish and depart 
Amidst the dreams of old? 


Yea, what upheld the martyr 
Awidst the final strife, 

When he refused to barter 
His holy faith for life? 

What cheered the pilgrim strangers 
To lofty thought and deed, 

To sow 'midst death and dangers 
The Gospel’s sacred seed ? 

They hoped the world’s wide nations 
Its fruits should yet bebold, 

And was their glorious faith a dream— 
A fading dream of old? 


No; by the babe’s devotion 
Lisped at its mother's knee, 
And by her deep emotion, 
Its early trust to see ; 
And by the bond of union 
The faithful here may prove ; 
And by the blest communion 
Of ransomed ones above— 
We feel that here no vision 
Was with the past enrolled, 
That the Christian faith may never be 
A baseless dream of old. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Tailoress Girl, 
BY D. C. COLES WORTHY. 
Cold as the grave must be the heart 
That pity never moves— 
Which in distresses bears no part, 
But self, self only loves. 
‘Mother, I think L will go tothe shop to- 
day; I am much better than I was yesterday ; 
and you know what Mr. Emerson will say, it 
I am absent two days in succession.’ 

‘I don’t know what to think about it, Ma- 
ry. lam afraid you are not well enough to 
work, and besides, it is rather an unpleasant 
day to-yo out. You may do as you think 
best, however.’ 

‘On the whole, mother, I think I will go. 
By wearing my thick shawi I shall be warm, 
and if it should storm a little to-night, there 
will be no danger of my taking cold.’ 

‘Be sure and tell Mr. Emerson the reason 
of your absence yesterday, and | don’t think 
he will be offended. © If it had been possible 
for you to go out, you might have been laid 
up for aweek. Don’t work too hard, but re- 
member that you have a slender constitution.’ 

Mary Jones was the only daughter of a 
poor widow. Her mother had seen prosper- 
ous days, but losing her husband when her 
child was but two years old, she gradually 
became reduced in her circumstances. Ma- 
ry wasa dutiful and affectionate girl; ever 
attentive to the wants of her mother. She 
possessed a feeble frame, and it was by ta- 
king particular care of herself, that she was 
enabled to enjoy a comfortable degree of 
health. Atthe age of seventeen, she ob- 
tained her mother’s consent to work in shop 
and learn the trade of a tailor.—She was in- 
duced to take this step on account of the ex- 
treme poverty of her parent. ‘You know, 
mother,’ said she, ‘that you are not able to 
support me without working very hard your- 
self; and as ra are so often unwell, afler a 
day’s labor, I am afraid that you will not long 
be able to do any work. If I could learn a 
good trade and have constant employment, | 
might be able to earn enough to support us 
both, without your being obliged to go out 
to .wash or take in work.—Then we could 
enjoy ourselves and have all the necessaries 
and comforts of life.’ 

Mary did not think of her own feeble con- 
stitution, when the idea of Jearning a trade 
first presented itself to her mind; and when 
she obtained her mother’s consent, it was a 
happy day to her. She looked forward to 
the time when she should be able to earn her 
own living and support her aged mother, 
while neither should suffer for the necessa- 
ries of life. Full of spirits, she visited the 
various tailor shops in town, and at last en- 
gaged a situation at Mr. Emerson’son these 
conditions : to work twelve months in ac- 
quiring the’ trade, inthe mean time finding 
her own support; at the expiration of which 
ae she was to be employed on wages. 

he appearance of the mechanic was not al- 
together prepossessing in Mary’s estimation. 
fle was particular to tell her what he should 
expect, and among other requirements, she 
must be at mye precisely at seven o'clock 
in the summer and precisely at eight o’clock 


pa ee 


in the winter. Ifshe lost a single day, it 
was to be made up at the Ny aa 6 ol 3 
apprenticeship. Oninquiry, how long she 
aad work pea day, Mr. E. remarked, ‘Our 
girls work till sun-down in the summer sea- 
son. and in winter till seven or eight o’clock, 
except occasionally when we are in the drag, 
and then they work a little longer. 

The following Monday found Mary Jones 
in the tailor shopof Mr. Emerson, with some 
twenty or thirty females, all of whom were 
strangers to jher. As she was put ov plain 
sewing, she did not find the task difficult, 
and by degrees, with the assistance of more 
experienced shop girls, was enabled in a short 
time, to do her work to the satisfaction of her 
employer. Mary heard a great deal of com- 
plaint made by the apprentices and those who 
were hired, against Mr. Emerson, which but 
confirmed her in the opinion she had enter- 
tained of him.—They accused him of mean- 
ness, of want of principle, of avarice, of car- 
ing for nothing but making money. He would 
hurry his girls to throw off as much work as 
possible, and when called npon for their hard 
earned money, it was said, he would. oblige 
them to wait, or put them off with miserable 
orders. But as Mary had seen none of this 
herself she never repeated a word of what was 
intimated inthe shop. She continued to work 
constantly and closely for a month or two, 
when she found her health began to fail. Go- 
ing out in all weathers, sunshine and storm, 
cold and heat, was what shé had not been ac- 
custonred to do. Besides, she lived a long 
distance from the shop. Her mother was o- 
bliged to engage a cheap rent, and this she 
could not find except on the outskirts of the 
town.--Walking so far in the rain, and then 
attending closely to her business, without, 
scarcely moving from her seat during the 
day, it is but natural tofsuppose had a dele- 
terious effect upon Mary’s health.—She was 
obliged by’ sheer uecessity to keep her house, 
and her bed occasionally: but feeling better 
the following morning, she would renew 
her task, 

One day, after being absent, her employer 
said to her as. she entered the shop—’’How 
is it, Miss, that you absent yoursell so often 
from the shop? It appears to me, whenever 
you know we are more hurried than usual, 
you take that opportunity to stay away—a 
little fearful, perhaps, that you may have to 
work a few moments longer at night and stir 
your lazy bones.’ 

With tears in her eyes Mary replied, ‘I was 
extremely unwell, so that it was not possible 
forme to come. I do not intend to leave my 
work for any reason except utter inability to 
perform my duty.’ 

‘A likely story for a stout, hearty girl, but 
you roust mind your P’s and Q’s in foture, or 
I shall be under the necessity of getting ano- 
ther hand to supply your place.’ 

Mary said nothing more, but resumed her 
work. She sawthere was sympathy in the 
countenance of her fellow apprentices, and 
when Mr. E left the room, they with one 
voice condemmed him, and begged her .to 
think nothing about what he said. 

‘We have all beentreated as unkindly as 
you,’ they remarked, ‘and there is scarcely a 
day passes, when we are not scolded at, or 
harshly reproved, for being a minute or two 
late, or for not doing the work better than 
it is possible to be done, or for something else 
when he is in an unpleasant mood” 

Mary still continued te go to the shop, al- 
though on some days she was hardly able to 
set up, She was determined to learn her 
trade, Ged orn a d@pport for Wersetf and poor 
mother, and without dreaming of the injury 
she was doing herself, she persevered like a 
matyr.-—-One day it was exceedingly unpleas- 
ant, Inthe night asevere storm from the 
north-east had commenced, and when Mary 
awoke, the snow was nearly two feet deep, 
and then so drifted that it was with difficulty 
that any one could pass.—But Mary, know- 
ing the disposition of Mr. Emerson, resolved 
that she would go to the shop, her mother en- 
deavored to persuade her not to think of such 
a thing 

‘If 1 dont go, mother, I shall certainly lose 
my place; and the hope of earning something 
for our support will assuredly be cut off. 
You are aware of the temper and disposition 
of Mr Emerson; and ifhe ascertains that I 
was ableto sit up, and did not go to the shop; 
he will discharge me at once. I must go, 
mother,’ 

She went. Toiling on and toiling on 
through the snow, the poor girl reached the 
shop, more dead than alive. No inquiry was 
made how she got along, or whether she had 
not better rest a few moments and warm her- 
self. No—the tyrant—but she was immedi- 
ately put to her task, and as some of the girls 
kept at home that day, Mary was obliged to 
stay much longer at night, and then go home 
alone through deeper snow and heavier drifts 
When she arrived at her mother’s, she was 
nearly exhausted and by her appearance one 
would suppose she was in a rapid decline. 
Her mother had prepared for her the best her 
little means could afford, of which she partook 
and retired. The next day Mary was too sick 
and feeble to leave her bed. She attempted 
to rise two or three times and as often sank on 
her pillow exhausted, 

‘O, mother,’ said she, ‘I am afraid 1 shall 
lose my place now, I cannot go to the shop to- 
day.’ 

‘Never mind, Mary: don’t worry yourself 
about it. If you should be turned away, Prov- 
idence will never let us suffer.’ 

‘It isnot so much for myself, that I feel, 
mother vd sains me to see you work so hard 
you will wear yourself out in a short time.’ 

‘Perhaps alter an hour’s rest, you may feel 
better. Try to obtain a little more sleep.’ 

But through the day Mary was sick and 
feeble and scarcely left her chamber. The 
following day, however, she was a great deal 
better, and thought she was able to vork. It 
was at thistime that the conversation took 
place at the commencement of our story. She 
started for the shop, but all the way she drea- 
ded to meet Mr. Emerson. ‘What shall 1 do 
she thought to herself, ‘if he turns me away ? 
What will become of my poor, feeble mother? 
She cannot now perform the work she could 
in years past—for sickness and age have worn 
upon her constitution and almost broken her 
down. But I will trust to Him, who knoweth 
my lot, and who never will forsake me in tro- 
uble.’ And then she breathed a silent prayer 
to Heaven as ehe passed along. 

As she opened the door, the first person 
she saw was . Mr. Emerson. An angry 
frown was on h'* countenance.—‘ Mary!” said 
he, ‘L came tothe conclusion yesterday to 
discharge you. You are more plague than 
profit to me.— While the other girls work, you 





are away idling your time, probably with some 





half-crazy lover. I can stand it no longer.’ 

Mary wept and half sobbing replied —‘Sir, 
I was not able to work yesterday, My moth- 
er will tell you my anxiety to come; but | set 

; pe Ripe : 
up very little all day,— That is the truth. 

‘A likely story. You are the picture of 
health, a stout, hearty girl, able to perform 
the work of a man—and yet complain! O, 
God! what a world this is!—No—no; some 
country lover was to see you, and yet you try 
to palin off this story uponme. I can’t stand 
every thing.’ 

‘But, sir; try me-once more, JT am poor. 
or I would not ask for work. Iam willing to 
labor to the utmost of my ability, in hope at 
some future period to do something for the 
assistance of my mother, But try me once 
more, and if 1am absent, I will not solicit 
work again.’ 

‘Weill--I’ll try vou but remember the first 
day you are absent, let me never see you 
darken that dooragain. Goto your work,’ 
and as the poor girl hurried along, he mut- 
tered something to himself, which she could 
not understand. 

Mary had now more than half completed 
her trade, and as warm weather was ap- 
proaching she felt encouraged, that she 
should soon accomplish her object, without 
any further sickness to put her back and dis- 
please her master. On and on she toiled at 
her task, early and late, until the twelve 
months were completed and all the time she 
had lost been made up. Mrs, Jomws.was o- 
bliged to live sparingly, and deny herself ma- 
ny comforts to enable ber daughter to appear 
decently through the past year, while learn- 
ing her trade, and now that it was accom- 
plished a sinile of joy—of triumph—lighted 
up their beatts and made the little room they 
occupied a paradise to them. 

‘Mother, now we shall be happy,’ said Ma- 
ry, ‘I shall have wages, and the last quarter’s 
rent, which I have promised in six or eight 
weeks, | shall be able to pay., 

‘Or it may be that I shall yet earn it.’ 

‘No, mother, you must not labor now, 4s 
yon used todo. J will work, and can earn 
sufficient, if God gives me my health, to sup- 
ply us well with all the necessaries of life.’ 

Full of hope, Mary entered the shop and 


informed Mr. Emetson, that her time was, 


out, and according to his agreement reques- 
ted to be employed. 

But have you made up all you lost time?’ 
inquired he, 

‘Yes, sir,’ said mary, ‘eyery hour that I 
was absent I have fully made up.’ 

‘Well, | must look into it. AsI am busy 
now call some other time.’ 

‘Can I not work to-day?’ 

‘I can’t attend to it now. 
—I’m busy.’ 

The poor girl left the shop in tears—Her 
hopes were almost blasted. She had no doubt 
but she shou'd {nd employment then since she 
had given.a whole year’s work, and received 
not a farthing; she did not expect to be treat- 
ed in this unkind manner. Her mother en- 
deavored to console her, by saying that .per- 
hapsinaday or two Mr. E. would have 
something for her to do, and that he was 


Dont bother me 


doubtless exceedingly perplexed when she cal- | 


led upon him. 

Mary sawthe mechanic in a few days, and 
all the reply he made to her urgent request 
was—‘I have not yet attended to it—call 
next week and I'll let you know,’ 

It was three or four weeks after Mary left 
the shop before she entered it again to werk— 
she hadghes heen put @! Tday afterday. She 
wes ceive ror h oe put Et Be 
centsa day. But then she thought that amount 
well spent, would make herself and mother 
comfortable, She had pledged herself to pay 
five dollars, which was the last quarter’s rent, 
and this she couid abtain in three or four 
weeks, Punctual and constant to her task, 
the four weeks soon passed, and the landlord 
called for his pay. 

On asking Mr. Emerson for the amount, 
he answered her shortly—‘I have no money 
now!’—and left the shop. Whatto do the 
poor girl did not know; the money was pro- 
mised and she could not obtain it. Her land- 
lord was rich and therefore oppressive; he 
had threatened to turn them fiom the house 
a month before, and it was only the solemn 
promise of Mary, that he should be paid in 
six or eight weeks, that induced him to be 
lenient and permit them to ouccupy the house, 
Now, he was expecting the money; it bad 
been promised that very morning; for Mary 
had no doubt, as her employer was wealthy, 
that he would pay her at any moment. What 
could she do? She waited a whole hour for 
another interview with Mr. E. and then made 
known to him her case. Buthe was perfect- 
ly indifferent, said he did not wish to be eter- 
nally dunned and never intended to pay her 
wages in money. Pcrhaps inthe course of a 
few days he would give her an ordet. 

Such treatment to a senitive girl was more 
than she could bear. She went home bathed 
intears. Her mother could not pacify her al- 
though she endeavored to do so. ‘But I have 
promised to pay our landlord. He expected 
it to day; and he will certainly turn us out of 
the house.’ 

‘1 will see him again, Mary.’ 

‘It will be ofno use. You know his dispo- 
position—that what he says he will do at all 
haxards.’ 

_ While they were conversing, and Mary was 
in tears, Mr. Power, the landlord, entered, 
and asked for his rent. 

‘Be seated a moment, sit,’ said Mrs Jones, 
‘and I— 

‘I can’t stop,’ interrupted Mr. P. ‘Hand me 
the money and I’}I go.’ 

‘Mary couldu’t obtain it to-day.’ 

‘What! not ready yet! leave the house in- 
stantly! Start!—bag, baggage and all!— 
You’ve imposed on kindness too long! A- 
way with you! Don’t shed those crocodile 
tears, but pack up your duds and start, 14 
not be treated in this manner any longer.’ 

‘O, sir,’ cried Mary, ‘do have pity—do 
pity my poor, aged mother. I pray you don’! 
send her into the street this bitter cold nigit. 
Wait but one day longer and we will pay you 
or go.’ 

‘I won’t wait, and there is anendon't. I 
have been wronged and cheated times with- 
out number, from just such spongers as you 
are, and when it comes to this, your pretend- 
ed tears you think will save you. Away! out 
of the house!’ __ . 

‘] beg you, dear Sir, tohear me. J] have 
the amount due me & expected to receive the 
money this day from Mr. Emerson; but he 
declined to pay me and says he will give me 
an order. If you would only accept that, sir, 
I think I could satisfy you to-morrow,’ 

‘Pretty well too, totuck off an order 
one who has wora out all his patience Swat. 


ing upon you. But if you will certainly hand 
me in a good order to-morrow, I will let you 
remain; but remember, I will never take an 
order again; and the moment you refuse to 
pay your rent punctuall , that moment you 
shall leave the house, This is the last time 
I will be fooled by you,’ and so saying he left 
the house. 

But little rest did Mary and her motherob- 
tain that night. Perhaps Mr. Emerson 
would refuse to give the order the next day; 
and ifso what would become of them? With 
broken slumbers the morning dawned, and 
afier partaking of her scanty meal, Mary 
went to the shop. She commenced her wear- 
|y task with feeble spirits; her pecutiar look 
| was noticed by her shop-mates, but not know 
ing the weight that prayed like an incubus 
upon ber mind they failed to administer pro- 
per consolation. As soon asthe mechanic 
came in,, Mary left her work, and trembling 
with fear. she made known her object. 

‘When I get leisure, I'll attend to it’ he 
replied. ‘Have I not told you repeatedly 
not to dun me to death? You are more trou- 
ble to me than a little. I tell you once 
for all that I will not be so tormented by you, 
when it is convenient, I wiil give you ihe or- 
der and not before,’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mary, ‘I am peculiarly situated 
if it were not so, | would not ask you for the 
order.’ 

*That’s your eternal plea. 





There is al- 


You want to buy some dainties may be, to en- 
tertain a country lover, 
as interested in your work, and consulted 
your employer's interest,you would be a great 
deal better off.—When 1! am at leisure I'll 
attend to you, and 1 hope in mercy this will 
satisfy you.’ , 

The tears came in Mary’s eyes, as she 
stood before the unfeeling man. 

‘I would tell you, sir, my object in request- 
ing the order to-day, if it were necessary; and 
then you would not censure me. <A _ great 
deal hangs upon this decision.’ 

Calling his clerk, he said—give this girl 
an order on Mr. Gooch, the grocer, for five 
dollars, | shall never have any peace until 
she is paid. To be so tormented with the 





life; but thank Heaven, she is the only pest | 
have in the shop.’ 

Mary took the order, but she could not res- 
train her tears, as she renewed her task. 
whe girls pitied her, sympathized with her, 
but yet knew not her sorrow. When night 
came she crrried the order to Mr. Power, 
who, as he took it from her hands, remarked, 
‘this is the only thing of the kind | shall ever 
take. Ifthe next quarte:’s rent is not paid on 


| forthwith. 
ly 


glad news of her success—that she had re- 
ceived the order and paid the landlord. Hap- 
piness was in that cot, and with gratitude 
they raised thei: thoughts to God. 

Early the next morning, Mary and her 
mother were greatly surprised on seeing Mr. 
Power enter their door. By his looks they 
were prepared for something unusual, when 
he exclaimed, ‘Am I thus insulted ?--Is my 
kindness and lenity to you thus repaid ?-- 
Wretches, as you are, to give such an order 
as this to me?—Why, Mr. Gooch charges 
me ten per cent higher than any store in 
town. He says it is an express undeystand- 
tverween hint and Mr. Emerson, as he makes 
the deduction in his favor on settlement. 
This you must have known, and palmed it off 
on me! Out ofthe house instantly, and take 
your miserable order. I'll never let my house 
again, unless I know who's going into it, and 
I can secure the rent. Out of the house in- 
stantly, or an officer will be sent for immedi- 
ately.’ 

In vain did Mary and her mother plead; 
the heard-hearted wretch was invulnerable 
to the callsof pity. He even seized their 
only bed and threw it on the floor, declaring 
that unless they exerted themselves every ar- 
ticle should be thrown into the street. 

‘I shall retain enough of your furniture,’ 
said he ‘to cover my debt, and when you set- 
tle you may have it and not before.’ 

A neighbor kindly consented to take Mary 
and her mother into her house, and permit 
them to occupy alittle bed room. Thankful 
fursuch a favor, they expressed their grati- 
tude in a flood of tears and soon removed 
what little they possessed. But her hard 
work and confinemeat, her exposure to all 
weathersyand the sufferings of her mind, 
soon brought the dutiful and affectionate Ma- 
ry toasick bed. That very day she was ta- 
ken with a slow fever, and was obliged to ab- 
sent herself from the shop, though with great 
reluctance, as the little she could earn would 
so materially assist them, and of which they 
now were in peculiar need. Her mother was 
obliged to take the order returned by Mr. 
Power, and purchase those articles necessa- 
ry to the sustenance of life, and she found 
that the grocer did indeed charge her a great 
price for her goods. Once she remonstrated 
a little, but received only an insulting reply. 
It was a bargain between Mr. Gooch and the 
tailor, that the latter should have a certain 
per cent deduction, by ordering goods at his 
shop, and there was no remedy for the peor 
woman. 

For three or four weeks Mary lingered on 
her hed, when her disease took an unfavora- 


dangerous. 

‘It is no unwelcome news to me,’ said the 
noble girl, ‘but on your account dear mother 
do I wish to live. It pains me to think of 
dying and leaving you here to the charities 
of a cold world.’ 

‘Fear not for me, my dear child,’ said her 
mother, who was almost inconsolable by the 
thought of losing her affectionate child, ‘God 
will take care of me—and if we part, it can- 
not be for a long season, I feel my days are 
nearly numbered.’ 

‘If Ldie, I know our Father above will 
provide for you. He never forsakes those 
who put their trust in him.’ 

Many a time did the poor mother take her- 
self from the bedside of her child, that Mary 
might not see the grief of her heart. It was 
like death—yea, harder than death, to part 
with one so kind, so dutiful, so affectionate; 
an only prop, an only counsellor in her de- 
cline of years. cal 

As the days passed away, Mary grew wea- 
ker and weaker; a few only called to see her, 
and among these, the females who worked in 
the shop, who by their little presents and 


| kindnesses manifested how much they loved 





her. “They seldom left her couch with dry 


ways something urgent abeut your business 


If vour were half 


plaguy girls is enough to make one tired of 


the day it is due, I] want you to understand 
distinetly, that you must shift your quarters 
There will be no mistake about 


Mary flew to her mother to tell her the 


ble turn, and her situation was pronounced- 


eyes. Her resignation; her trust in God; 
her patience; her Christian character 
throughout, so wrought upon them, that they 
almost envied her situation. Mr. Emerson 
never visited her—never inquired fur her 
health—and was as indifferent to her circum- 
stances, as ifshe were a brute. Mary cen- 
sured him not; nor manifested any other dis- 
position than that ofkindness towards him. 
Mary Jones died—died in faith and in tri- 
umph. 
ceive my spirit,’ and the struggle was over. 





was known by a few only. But their sorrow 
wus sincere. Even now when her name is 


| Woald tend » their heartlelt thanks to 1h 
Her last woras, ‘Lord Jesus, re-| 


A few followed herto the grave; for she! 
though a twelvemonth only hos elapsed since j 
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mentioned, it brings a tear to the eye, and a 
sorrow to the heart. 

The mother survived her daughter, 
few months; most of which time, 
her bed. She now reposes by the side 
Mary, in the house appointed for all the 
in 


one. 
are induced to go out to work, in all weath- 
ers, by the hope ofa future support. They | 


ous. There are many who take advantage 
of their circumstances, and give 
trifling pay for their services. When mone 
is justly due them, and they are in press 
need of the necessaries of life, justice is de- 


They turmthenv off with miserable orders, or | 
pursue any other curse, whereby they can | 


pression which they exercise, 

We verily believe, that like the subject of 
the above tale, scores of poor females thus 
suffer and thusdie. Rut few know them, and 


gle breast, or induce one heart of avarice to 
melt in love and tenderness, or to sympathize 
with the suffering poor, we shall not have 
written in vain, and our reward will be incom- 
parably great.—Poriland Tribune. 





Great National Work. 
TAPPAN& DENNET,. No. 144 Washington 
Street, Boston, propose to publish by subscription, 


25 cents each number, the 

Lire or WASHINGTON, 
BY JARED SPARKS. Each No. to contain between 
40 and 50 pages, and to be embellished with the follow- 
ing fine Steel and Coupperplate engravings, viz. 

1. Portrait of Washington, at 40, by Pealt. 2.— 
Portrait of Mrs. Washington, at 26, hy Woilaston. 3 
View of Mount Vernon. 4. Battle of Braddock 
Defeat. 5. Head Quarters at Cambridge 6. 
of Boston and Envirous. 7. 
ristown. 8. Head Quartersat Newburg 9. Plan 
of Farms at Moant Vernon 10. Battle of the Bran- 
dwine. 11. Portrait of TWVuashington, by Stuar! 
12. Encampment at Valley Forge. 13. Batile of 
Germantown. 14. 
Writting. 

The portraits were copied from the origina! paintings 
The plans, sketches, and other engravings, have been 
compiled from the best drawings, aa weil English and 
French as American. Special aid was derived from a 
series of manascript drawings in the possession of Gen- 
eral Lafayetta, which are executed with scientific ac- 
curacy and beanty. 


means which he possessed, viz.—More than Two HUN 

DRED FOLIO VOLUMES OF ORIGINAL manascripts. 
purchased by Congress;ten years’ researches in tlhe pab- 
lic offices in London, Paris, Washington, and all the 
States which formed the confedercy during the revola- 
tion; as well as the access he has gained to valuable pri- 
vate papers in differ®ut parts of the country ,—have 
brovght into his hands a mass of materials, original & 
important in their character, which, we trust, will be | 
fongd to have couts boBd essential sid in enebliag him : 
to execute with more accuracy and completness his, 
main purpose, and thus to have compensated in some 

degree for the time and labor they have cost’ Its pub- | 
lication has not only involved extended and luberious | 
research on the part of the editor, but great pecuniary | 
responsibility on the part of the publishers. 

‘lhe price affixed to this work, is less. when the ex- | 
ecution is considered, than that of any other publication 

in Europe or America. The isvestment and expendi- | 
tures connected with this undertaking, are tach greater | 
than asually attend such publications; and it will ve ap- 
parent that the publishers must rely on an e>tensive 
sale for their remuneration, 
The engravings alone, are thought by many, to be | 
worth the whole cost ofthe work ‘T’o non-subscribers, 

the price wt!) be mach enhanced. 
Many testimonia!s of unqualified approbation might | 
be added, from gentlewen who have examined the) 
work, bat the publishers conceive it to be necessary. | 
Letters have been received from many distinguished 
persons, concorring in the opinion that the work is in 
every respect richly deserving of public patronage. : 

Among the many who have given the work the aid 
of their subscriptions and influence, are the folluwing 
entlemen, viz. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams, Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
Hon. John Pickering, Hon. Jacob Barnett, of Ohtr. 
Josiah Quincy, Francis Wayland, D. D. Rev. Moses | 
Stuart, Robert G. Shaw, Esq. Boston, Henry Lee, | 
Esq., Rt. Rev, Bishop Doane, Hon. James Db’ Wolf, | 
of R. 1. Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell, Hon. Isaac C. 

Bates, Hon. Horace Everett of Vt., Hon. S. Longfellow, 

of Me. J. Seawell Jones, Esq., of N. C. Hon. John | 
Sargeant, of Pa. Hon Simon Synder, of Pa. Hon. Le 
vi Lincoln, Hon. 8. Van. Ransalaer, of N. Y. Hon | 
Wm. L. Marcy, of N. ¥. Hon. W. W. Pope, Ky. | 
Hon. L. W. Tazewell, of Va. Hon. Tristam Burgess, | 
of R. 1. Hon. Win, H. Ashley, of Missouri. Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Hon Joseph 
Story, Hon. Edward Everett, Charles Jackson, fon. 
Lemuel Shaw, Samuel T’. Armstrong, Wm. B. Calhoad, 
John ©, Warren, M. D. James Jackson, M. D. Gov. 
John Davis, Worcester. Hoa. Chapman Johnson, of | 
Va. 


1c Active and trustworthy men can find employment 
in procuring subscribers fur the above work. ; 
tc} Letters addressed to the publishers, post paid, | 
with applications for agencies, or orders, will meet with 
prompt atiention, 

C7 Postinasters and others who ohtain subscriptions, | 
and become responsible for five copies, shall receive 
sixth copy gratis, They will please to let the Pablish- 
ers know, by the Ist of October, how many copies are 
subscribed for, and how they shall be torwarded. 

-. 6w4i5 

Editors and proprietors, who will insert the above 
six weeks, shall have a copy of the above work fur so 
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Thomsonian Medicine. 


R. J. ©. GREEN, would imform his friends 
and the public that he has removed from Fay- 
ettee to North Turner, (Keans’ Mills.) tHe would 
also give notice that he bas entered into eopartner- 
ship with his Son, Cuantes Green, and hereafter 
they will transact business under the address of J. 
C. GREEN & SON. 

They will cominue as usual to prepare and keep 
the very best quality of Tuompsoxtan Mepicines. 
Families wishing for a supply of medicines are re- 
quested to call ; and they shall be furnished with 
it, Prime and pure, as cheap if not cheaper than 
they will find elsewhere. Practitioners supplied 
on the most reasonable terms. 

For Sale as ubove—Matson's American Vegetable 
Practice—Inhaling tubes for the cure of consump- 
tion and dyspepsia. Syringes of all kinds—Instru- 
ments for extracting teeth &c, &e. ‘ 

All orders post paid and accompanied with the 
cash, will receive prompt atiention. m7 

Dra. J.C. Gucenx, tfully informs the citi- 
izens of Turner and vicinity, that he will devote 
himself to the ice of medicine on the Thomse- 
nian system, and will hold himself ready to attend 
any callsin the line of his profession. Three or 
fuur patients can find accommouations at his house, 
on reasonable terms. 

North Turner. Dec. 1, 1842. 
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No pains or expense will be spared to render this vol. 
ume the most valuable and attractive book of the se». 
assist in the pictorial department, and every number w,| 
be embellished with Magnificent Steel Engraving, 

he publishers would ca! the attention of the publi 
vings into their work. ‘Those that have been given dg 
publication of the first and second volumes 
have been spoken of in terms of the most Unqualifie 


| 4pprobation, and it wil! be their continued, unwesry. 


ng endeavor to deserve the praise that has been so lay. 
shily bestowed upon their efforts. They will continge 
to introdace New and original American Subject 
| Historical, Landseape and Picturesque, executed jp 
every variety of art, which wi'l far exceed anything o/ 
the kind that has ever been gotop oe 
| Richly Colored Fashions will be farnished quarter. 
ly insted of monthly as heretofore, so that their less 
| requent recurrence, while it does not diminish thei 
usefulness, will enable the publishers to supply a lar. 
| ger number of Steel Engravings of a much more ge 
)eral interest. ‘The fashion plates will be accompanied 
| with full and minate descriptions ofthe style of 
from the most authentic sources abroad. — 
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dress 
Each namber 
| will also contain two or more pages of Vew and pop 
| ular Music, which will be republished immediately 
ifter Ms appearance in Europe, together with uany of 
| the best American compositions. 
| Literary Character of the Miscellany.—Ix this 
| department of the work, it is the intention of the pub 
| lishers to make a decided change :—to introduce gveat- 
er variety in the matter, to give a larger proportion of 
| articles of a lighter and more sprightly character, and to 
increase its interest throughout ; in a word, to remodel 
it entirely, and adapt it to the popular taste of the dey 
They wish to produce a work that will gratify the most 
| refined taste, and one that will redound to the honor 
and credit of American literature, at home and abroad. 
To place in the hands of the scholar and literary man, 
a periodical which they will open and perase with 
| pleasure, and to present to the gentler sex a companion 
for their leisure hours, and a never-fciling source of en- 
lertarmment and instruction. Such is their plan, and to 
curry i out fully » they are determined to apare no troa- 
ble or expense. Arrangements have been made, end 


| hegvciations are still pending with writers of the most 


unquestionable talent and ability ; which, when com- 


of Contributors inthe United States. 
Articles will be furnished in every department of lit 
erature and thearts. It needs but agiance at the an 


peeve list of male and female writers to verify the 


promises of the publishers in regard to the future excel- 
lence of the work. ‘The reader will perceive that th se 
—which constitute but a portion of the army pledged 
to susfain the Miscellany—rank among the most cr \e- 
brated writersin the world. It should be stated, how 
ever, thatthe claims ofthe Magozine to the patronage 
of the pablic, are not rested on the popularity of its 
contributors, but upon the intrinsic merits of their pro- 
ductions. 

Criticisms and Reviews of new works will con- 
stitute an important feature in the Miscellany. Jn this 
work they may be depended on for impartiality and fair 
dealing with all parties. 

Time of Publication.—The Miscellany will be for- 
warded to any part of the Union in season for a simoalta- 
ous publication on the first of each month + consequent 
ly subscribers can depend apon receiving their numbers 
punctually on those days, before their contents have been 


anticipated by the journals of the day. 


Terms.— The very lowest terms that the Miscellany 
can be afforded —taking into censideration the enormo 
expenses that the Pp iblishers are continually incurring 
increase its value and interest—are Three dollars po 
Annum in advance, for asingle copy, of Two cop- 
ies for Five Dollars. ‘The cheapness of this work wi! 
doubtless be appreciated by every one 

Inducement to Clubs-—As friends and netghhors 
frequently wish to club together to facilitate remittances, 
we offer to such, orto any person who w ill obtain names 
and secure '» us the money, the foliowing terms : 

‘Two Copies tor Five Dollars, 
Five dv. do. Twelve do. 
Seven do. do. Fifteen d». 
Ten do. do. Twenty do. 

Tn order to entitle any person to the benefit of the 
clubbing terms, al! arrearages must be first paid, and the 
amount of the subscription forwarded in advance, [o>! 
paid. ‘I’his rale we shall strictly adhere to in all cases 

Editors or publishers of Newspapers throaghou! the 
United States, who will give this prospector three o! 
more insertions, and will forward a copy of the pape! 
containing it, marked with ink, to the pablication oflive 
of the Miscellany , in Boston, will be regularly furnished 
with the nambers of the work for 1843. 

Address, post paid, 
BRADBURY, SODEN, & co, ; 
10 School street, Boston, or 127 Nassau street .\. Y. 
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Confidence Inspires Con idence. 


NEW AND POSITIVE CURF FOR THE 
SALT RHEUN, 
AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 
ONES’S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter 
nal remedy for SCROFULA and diseases of the 
skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALP 
HEAD, ERYSIPELAS, and all kindred diseases, «. 
ternal and internal, 

Those afflicted wil! do well to examine the am} 
testimonials of physicians and others, in the hands 
of his authorized Agents, where the medicine m) 
be found, and where persons can be referred to who 
have experienced its happy effects in this State. 

It seldom, if ever, having failed to perfora 
‘satisfactory cure of the various loathsome 
for which itis designed, where the directions as 

anyihg each bottle have been faithfully followed. F 

Don't fail or delay in calling, seeing, reading, ” 
inquiring for yourselves. You will be inducec \o y 
itand thereby find the same wonderful effects as @ 
titudes of others have. 

AGENTS. ; 

G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbott & ( a 
South China; Taber, East \V assalhoroes 4. 
Thomas Frye, Vassalborongh Corner ; ALF. to - 
Skowhegan; Anson 3. Morrill, Madison ; 'nga"® 
& Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher, — 
ton ; Franklin Smith, Anson ; 5.04. Sawyer “ 
ridgewock; T. Chalmers, Albion ; H. White es 
and Joha L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters “ 
J. os. Snell, Augusta ; Samael Adams, comet 
Henry Smith and Co., Gardiner ; 2. W eWay. ow 
mond; 8. Gardner, Bowdoinham ; Edward - wa 
and Co, and Sanborn and Carter, Portland ; 
Baker, Brunewick ; N. Perkins and Co., Popes . 
N. Harris, Greene; Reynolds & Co., Lewiste 
Falls; J. Allen, Waterville. 
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Shigh For Sale, very cheap. 


Inquire at this office. 





TANLEY & CLARK have for sale a large 
sortment of TICKING & FEATHERS, 2 = 
bargains. 











